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; plots, and acanthus. 


THORNTON. 


¢ and vineyards to the hippodrome, an oblong of 
; great extent, ending on both sides in a semicircle. 

; This indbeute was laid out in beds, separated by 
box-tree hedges kept low, and planted alternately 
‘ with flowering shrubs, especially roses, with grass 
A carriage drive, shaded 


: by plantains and laurel trees, ran around the 
‘inner circle, and seats or arbors, protected ‘by 
} marble colonnades in connection with vine-covered 


; trellis-work, statuary, basins, and fountains of 


| 


$ in the grounds. 





QA ARDENS are older than history. The 
kitchen garden doubtless.came first, but this was 
soon succeeded by the orchard, and the orchard 
by the flower garden. 

If we go back to Homer, we find him describing 
s garden as an orchard, which kings did, not 
disdain to cultivate. with their own labor. _ In 
Persia, plantations: of fruit-bearing trees are still 
called ‘‘ paradises,’’ as they were thousands of 
years ago. Nebuchadnezar, king of Assyria, 
built the famous ‘‘ hanging garden’’ in the plains 
of the Euphrates, to recall to Semiramis, his 
consort, the mountains of her far native land, 
This wonder of the ancient world occupied an 
artificially-raised mount-near Babylon, and might {'- 
be likened to the modern gardens of Isola Bella 
in the Lago Maggiore, Of the gatdens of the old 
Egyptians, in which an ornamental piece of water 
was never wanting, we have plans on countless 
tablets and papyrus documents. + 

The gardens of the Romans ade kiewe Ai itg 
from Pliny, who has described two of his own, at 
different villas. Between the side-wings of each 
villa was a terrace, he says, planted with box 
trees cut in fantastic shapes, and beneath was an 
wanthus parterre, with a fountain in the centre. 
Adjoining the back of the house were the play- 
grounds, and these were intersected with cascades. 
From the gymnasium, walks led through meadows 





marble, ayiaries, and waterworks, were distributed 


In more than one place, in modern times, the 
old Roman garden has been attempted to be re- 
moved... The park of Sans Souci, near Potsdam, 
is said to imitate a Roman Hippodrome; the 
grounds, close by, give a fair idea of the gardens 
surrounding, a smaller Roman villa; and so also 
do those around the *‘ Roman House,”’ near Asch- 
affen, Bavaria. 

At Pompeii, the traveller can still see how the ~ 
smaller gardens, attached to a city house, were 
arrayed. These gardens were in the peristyle. 
We give an engraving of one from the House of 
Sallust.. Sometimes these toy gardens, if we may 
call them such, were less than the size of an or- 
dinary.toom. 

~ During the dark ages, the traditions of pictur- 

esque gardening were continued by the Arabs, and 
cree of their work still exist in Spain, at Gra- 
nada, ‘Cordova, and elsewhere. In the fifteenth 
century the gardens of King René, at Aix in 
Provence, and of La Beaumette near Anjou, were 
elebrated for their beauty.’ But before this, say 
in the thirteenth century, the taste for artistic 
gardening began to revive. The gardens of this 
early Renaissance period, however, are nothing 
‘but imitations of the villa gardens, in ancient 
‘Rome, with » surfeit of fountains, marble statues, 
balustrades, and puriy architectural ornaments. 
A very noble example of this style was the Villa 


d’Este, near Tivoli, with a row of fountains more 
(29) 





ANCIENT AND MODERN GARDENS. 
orchestra, pit and ih deo 
became the fashion. Hardly any 
“flowers were admitted for orn. 
ment; there was even then cay. 
pet gardening; but instead 
flowers, sand of various colors, 
within borders of box, took the 

' place of living plants: Grotto 
of artificial rock and.shell work. 
dubious sculpture, and grotesque 
fountains, -were substituted for 
themarble ereetions of the Italian 
artists; and the only approach 
to nature were the meandering 
walks leading to the secluded 
bosquets. In Germany, the stif. 
tess and regularity of the Rocom 

» gardens were carried to their ut- 

es most limits. In France, Andr 

SALLUST’S GARDEN, POMPEII. Lendtre, an architect and paini- 

than three hundred yards long, and three hundred } er, brought formality in gardening into a systen. 
eagles, dragons, flowers, and other devices spout- } He built what might be called-the towns of leafage, 
ing water in the basins. Fer waterworks on a} which were so much admired in the reign of Louis 
grand scaie, and mighty cascades, the Villa; XIV. His works were the gardens of St. Cloud, of 

Aldobrandi was famous, and some of the arrange- } which we give an illustration, Versailles, Trianon, 

ments there have been reproduced at Wilhelms- ; St. Germain, Vaux-le-Vicomte, etc., im France, ani 

héhe, near Cassel, where Napoleon III. was sent } the Villa Pallavicini, nearGenoa. In Germany; the 
as & prisoner, after Sedan, it will be remembered. ; gardens of Schénbrunn and Hetzendorf, near Vien- 

With a higher artistic aim, suggested by Michael } na, of Herrenhausen, near Hanover, of Schwetzin- 

Angelo, the famous garden of San Marco, at gen, near Manheim, of Schleisshein, near Munich, 

Florence, was constructed by Lorenzo de Medici } and many others, were arranged in Lendtre’s style. 

in 1490; and at Rome, Giulio Romano supplied } Whatever may be said about Lendtre torturing 

the plans to the Villa Madama in 1492. trees into unnatural shapes, his waterworks are 

Of later date, but embodying the best features } undoubtedly ‘of a grand conception, doing away 
of the early Renaissance style, is the garden of } with the paltry devices of his predécessors ani 
the Villa Pamphili Doria, of which we give an } contemporaries. We give two illustrations toshov 
illustration, and which is familiar to all visitors | this, one of the Peterhof gardens at St. Petersburg, 
at Rome. The gardens of the Villas Ludovisi and | and another of the Court garden, at Dusseldort 

Albani, at Rome ; those on the Pincian 

hill, where were once the famous gar- 

dens of Lucullus; and those of the 

. Villas Giustiani and Signoletta at 

Genoa, are all well known as fine spe- 

cimens of. this style. The gardens 

of the Vatican, laid out by. Pietro 

Logorio, in 1550, of which we also 

give an illustration, are likewise cele- 
brated. In. a certain grand way, . 
these gardens, though ‘stiff, are un- 
doubtedly imposing. 
As the sixteenth century drew to 
its close, the Rococo style began to 7 
supersede .that of the old Italian 
school. Trees and hedges, cut and 
clipped into stiff and formal shapes, 
imitating house fronts, with doors and _ 2 = 
windows,-nay, even theatres, with . VS Separtr porta. 
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GARDEN OF THE VATICAN,* 


In modern days; the trees in the Rococo gardens, | 


31 
maid and miniature cascades, 
retarded for some time an uncom- 
promising return to landscape gar- 
dening, pure and simple. But the 
English garden, as it was called on 
the Continent, which was created in 
the reign of William III,, and devel- 
oped on, right principles ever since, 
ultimately. carried the day all over 
Europe, Any other style of garden- 
‘ing. has now but a faint chance to 
alienate the educated taste of the 
public, although in recent years 
attempts, have been made to-revive 
the absurdities of the Rococo period, 
by introducing carpet gardening, 
the.thin end of the: wedge for ec- 
centricities on a larger: scale, 

Many of the great English nobles 
hove splendid gardens at their country-seats. 


on the Continent, have been allowed to grow un- } } Those at Trentham, belonging to the Duke of Suth- 


restrained by knife and shears, and their stiffness ; 
has disappeared. Count Rumford,ian American by 
birth, by the bye, carried the “ wild, native fresh- , 
ness” of the natural garden-style to its highest 
pitch, at Munich, where he laid out what is there 
called the English garden, for his patron, the king. 
But even when perukes and powder reigned 
supreme, some people protested against the stiff 
style of “As early as 1624, Lord Bacon, 
the great chancellor of James I., argued, in a 
pamphlet, Against the intolerable stiffness of con- 
temporary gardens; and Sir William Temple did 
the same in 1685, both recommending more regard 
for nature, and pointing to the then still mythical 
landscape gardens of the Chinese. At the same 
time, the great Dutch landscape painters exercised 
reminisces atcha apy RET 
like Pope and Addison took up _ 


gardening in England, by showing 
to the public fine examples of’ 
the new style, in the gardens of 
Carlton House, which, he remod- 
élied for the Prince of Waites, and 
in the park of Claremont, which 
he created between 1725 and 
1785. The Chinese style, advo- 
cated by William Chambers, with 
ite artificial rocks, fantastic grot- 
toes, avinries and temples, its‘ 
fancy bridges, spanning puny’ 





erland; those at, Alton Towers, belonging to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury ; and those at Chatsworth, be- 


longing to the Duke of Devonshire, are particularly 


grand. Hundreds, nay, thousands of gardens, 
smaller in extent, but very beautiful, are scattered 
all over England, attached to country-houses of the 
second class. Some of these, like that at Levens, 
in Westmoreland, are as old as the time of Queen 
Elilzabeth. Holland House, now almost absorbed 
into London, has still its gardens. Kensington 
House, the * folly’’ of Baron Grant, the ruined 
financier, built only a few years ago, in the very 
heart of the West End, is surrounded by gardens, 
that are laid out with such skill as to quite de- 
ceive the spectator as to their extent. 

The love of gardening has introduced into Europe, 
aswell as into America, many fine. varieties of 


GARDENS OF 8ST, CLOUD, 





DIANA. 
trees, derdhe mn Gowers, 4 not in- 
digenous, end so has greatly 


Kew Gardens, near London, are 
famous, in this way, and those of 
the Smithsonian Institute, at 
Washington, will become not less 
celebrated in due time. As early 
as 1735, the botanist’ Jussieu 
planted a cedar of Lebanon, in 
Paris, which is still standing, 
and which we illustrate in’ our 
initial letter. 
It is not necessary, idee, 
to have acres of ground, as at the | 
Vatican, at Versailles, or even at £ 
Alton Towers, in order to enjoy = 
gardening. The real pleasure of 
gardening, consists, less in what 
others-can do for you, than what you can ‘see { servatory. And, certainly, there is no recreation 
done for yourself. Many a poor woman, who has ' soinnocent, so healthful;‘and.s0 refined,.as garden- 
only a flower-pot, or two, in a window, enjoys it ing. 1A ‘love ‘of flowers: is 2, ipy ® Woman, 
as much as a richer woman does her costly con- ; an er re thing: | 
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DIANA. 


—— 


BY W. 8. WALSH, 
; Leu. 


I xove thee all the more that thou dost prove 9°) iene heaven within its infinite deep— 

So all nnmioved by all my proffered love ; - Ereadt he sacred passion of great love, 

For tot thy fault, bat ours it is, when we, ‘ have been, did men more worthy prove; 
Poor sons of Adam, press our suit on thee, ABA to love thy, highreoabed purty, 

That thou hast ne’er an answer to our sigh; * And Taih well content that thou shouldst be 

Fen fn the virginal calmness of thine eye— -_ CUGGG PANG tho prow’, to stoop to euch as we. 

As some great lake, which, in its quietest sleep, 
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PASTE AND DIAMOND. 


BY AGNES JAMES. 


}. with. affeeted surprise. 





‘‘ When did you arrive? 
How glad.I.am to see you.” 

She.is even more beautiful, he thinks, than she 
was last summer.. He lifts his hat, and takes the 
hand.she extends; and holds it until she draws it 
away, coloring prettily. They walk on slowly, 
chatting in low tones, she looking up and down 
at him with shy, sweet coquetry. Directly, they 
overtake Mrs. Sutherland and Carmelite. The 
former: welcomes the new-comer warmly. Car- 
melite gives him jone,cool, little hand, and. then 
stands silent, quietly regarding him with her 
serious, blue. eyes, After a little, Louise says: 

‘‘Come, with us, Carmelite; we are going for a 


walk. ” 


‘Thanks ! But not this afternoon,” she says. 


ae I have already asked Mrs, ‘Sutherland to let me 


headed ; naiead in her, hands, that were joined 


car 
behind her, her broad-brimmed hat. She smiled | 


and nodded to Louise; but that wag all.; and 
hurried on to join Mrs. Sutherland, “ the dearest, 
sweetest old lady in the world,”’ as Carmelite was 
wont to call her, 

A young gentleman, who had been loitering 
listlessly about, advanced hurriedly , at sight of 
Carmelite. But before he could reach her, he 
had to pass Louise, who, with a, start of affected 
surprise, called to him. Too well-bred to refuse, 


he stopped and joined her, though chafing in ; 


Secret at the necessity. 
“Mr. Keith ! 
Vou. LXXX.—2. 





join her.” And she draws away, very gently, 
but decidedly. 

The two parties Ea and take different 
ys: ‘I wonder,” says Mrs. Sutherland, after 
moment, “if Mr. Keith is ,as, great a flirt as 

~ But Carmelite made no reply, 
rile, Louise says te her companion, “I 
mhy, Carmelite isso coldto me. I 

u is he will not tike me.” 

d to, almost,every one,” Mr. 
r | perhaps, I gl say—re- 


sont wad sae a little 
zg, fits over her, face. 
= "3 
9 rt She, says,,looking up into 
ly,.4< what sort of love-making it 
fs two garry on-—Carmelite and 


, 5 
Mr. Keith asks, affecting 


rlessness. bostags e fk ‘ 

“Oh! yes—a Mr, Delisle, from New, Orleans. 
At least, I suppose he is /her lover, though one 
would think he was in love with the grandmother, 
he is so devoted to the old Jady.., Madame Le 
Verrier, quite approves of him, and allows Car- 
melite to waltz with him every evening, And you 
know, she, does not waltz with eyery, one.’ 

. « Yes, I know,” ‘Mr. Keith says. He speaks 
rather absently, and pulls his long moustache 
thoughtfully. .In.a few. moments, however, he 
rouses himself, and talks as much, and as well, as 


: ‘ ever, till finally, they saunter back to the hotel, 
Is it possible?” she cried, | to tea. 


(33) 





34 PASTE AND 

Mr. Delisle’ is ‘dark and grave as a sme 
is quite good-looking, and waltzes nce 
Keith is forced to acknoweldge that, as he watches 
him floating round the ball-room, with Carmelite, 
whose dancing is simply the perfection, not only 
of grace, but of dignity, that rare quality of mod- 
ern dancing. At last, the waltz is over; and Mr. 
Delisle leads his partner back, ceremoniously, to 
grand-mother’s side. Keith now comes up. 

‘“« Madame Le Verrier! 
me, I hope,” he says, with his frank’ smile. 

“Not at all! | It is a great pleasure to see you 
again,” she says, cordially, giving him her hand, 
and motioning him to the séat beside’ her. 

She is very gracious, very intelligent, and atalk 
with her is always pleasant.’ Presently she ap- 
peals to Carnielite, (who has been sitting quietly, 
listening to some murmured remarks of Mr. 
Delisle’s). 

“Ts it next Wednesday,” she asks, “‘ or Thurs- 
day, there is to be the’ grand ascent of the 
mountain ?”’ 

“On Thursday, grand- 
mamma. To-day week,”’ 

Carmelite answers. 

“And you are going, 
Madame, are you not?” 
asks Harry Keith. ) 

“1? ‘Oh, certainly, if” 
the railroad to the summit 
can be finished before 
then,”’ the old lady says, 
laughing merrily. 

‘ G@randmamma will not 
go with us,” interposes 
Carmelite; ‘‘ but she prom- 
ises to spend the day on 
the roof of the hotel, way-" 
ing a red shawl, that we 
may not fail to see her, 
with our telescope.” She“ 
says this laughingly, and ~ 
bestowing ‘an affectionate 


little pat upon the soft old hand, that ¢ Madame ° 


Le Verrier has just laid on her arm. 


How the girl's face lights ‘up as she looks at one ; 


she loves! That soft, bright smile brings out an 
enchanting little dimple, and delicate rose flush, ' 
on each cheek: the gray-blue eyes laugh out from 
benéath the dark, shadowing lashes’ “If I could {' 
only make her look at me in that way!" Harry 
wishes. : 

“On Thursday! ‘And I shall’ be gone then,” 
Mr Delisle says, in & low, regretful tone, which, ; 
somehow, makes Harry fell very angry. Yet: 
what right has he to be angry? he asks him- | 
self, 








‘strains of the ‘‘ Bein Aimé.”’ 


DIAMOND. 





You have not forgotten 


There comes a sha of. music, ‘announcing the 
beginning of ‘another waltz. 


“ Miss Le’ Verrier! May T have the pleasure 
of this waltz?” Harry says this, ceremoniously. 
Carmelite looks up, as if to refuse. But she 
meets such an earnest, pleading look in his hazel 
eyes, that she rises, with a smile. 

* Ah, it is delightful to dance with you again,” 
he says, as they glide away, to the soft, melancholy 
He looks down, and 
adds, in an even lower tone, “ I have been looking 
forward to this pleasure, all summer.” Then, 
after a little pause, he almost whispers, ‘I - 


* not tell you how much I have longed to see you.’ 





PASTE AND DIAMOND 
nanan an ee ae cece eee cneee es 
Carmelite laughs, a merry, half-mocking, little oo ee ee he is going to have a ‘‘ cozy 
“V7 i tice, Mr. Keith,’ chat,” with her. 
» All oe Have. ae ven making pretty But at this moment, Mr. Delisle comes up, 
speeches ever since we parted?” . saying, “ Miss Le Verrier, I bese you promised 
“«] wish you would not treat what I say to you | to promenade with mé, now,” and she rises and 
» lightly,” he responds, almost angrily. ‘‘Is | goes away with him. ic veel 
itbecause you do net believe I nave: rer ges of} Thus bereft, Harry rushes vente y 4 , : . 
Miss Barrett still 
disengaged. She 
hesitates—she 
‘“had not meant to 
dance, to-night,” 
she says; she ‘had — 
had a headache ;”’ 
but she does dance, 
afterall. And she 
dances well, too, 
but differently from 
Sia Pa PA / “Carmelite. There 
silt i Wi i ie is more—what 
i a { its si H | 


1 a ; wit? shall we say ? more 
ih, | ; FY 


my N i a nerve, more aban- 

ee is hina Ta don, more vim in 
i haut } thes : her style, than in 
(dau! My Carmelite’s. 

“Oh, I am half 
dead!’ Louise 
pants, sinking into 
her chair, and clos- 
ing her eyes, when 
the waltz is over. 
Her cheeks are 
flushed scarlet, her 
hair loosened, her 
dress torn. 

“You do not look 
as if you were very 
néar dissolution,” 
Harry says, laugh- 
ing, and fanning 
her vigorously. 

~ Just then his eyes 
fall upon Carme- 





you—or that you simply don’t care to 
“ Whichever is most agreeble te your- nity 
she answers, smiling; and it is'a very obi <a + 
smile, though the words are mocking, may, 
ile. _ ~~ $qwho has been snatched from her chair again, and 
When the waltz is over, Harry establishes ; is whirling round now with young Leary, , mil- 
himself by her side, near Madame Le Verrier, ° lionaire, and a great catch; but mevertheless, a 
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stupid, heavy lout, who does not even donee like ; 


a gentleman. _ 

It is nearly a week since Harry Keith’s arrival. 
Mrs. Sutherland sits in her dear little, nest of a } 
sitting-room, meditating deeply. 

‘‘ What is it, Susy ?”’ asks her husband, Major } 
Sutherland. 

‘‘T am thinking about Harry Keith,” she an- 
swers, seriously ;. ‘‘ andwhatia,goose"he is:’’ 

‘“‘ Yes; he clearly doesn’t know his own mind. 
I rather think he prefers: Miss Louise, in the 
evening, as a partner for the German; but that 
in the morning, his favorite is my pet: Did 
you notice how attentive he ‘was to Carmelite, at 
the pic-nic ?”’ ieee 

‘«« Yes, I noticed,” sib inie tage, rather cool. 
‘‘ But was she to him? I — Delisle has the 
inside track, there.”’ 

“You don’t know anything: abvat it,’“Mrs. 
Sutherland says, emphatically. “He does not 
care, in the least, for Louise; but, she is an artful 
little wretch, and. Mer ged a 
herself at a man’s head” & 

** Now, now, my de: 
‘That is too, severe. © 
warm-hearted, impulsii 
least bit given,to fli 


PASTE AND DIAMOND. 


Te ee, 


Mrs. Sutherland sore ent remarks, Sagely, 
$ * Paste and diamond,”’ 

} . ‘Well, really,” continues the Major, “ paste or 
} not paste, you can’t blame Keith for preferring , 
; girl, who so evidently likes his attentions, to one 
who, apparently, does’ nt care a snap for him.” 

‘*t As, for .Carmelite’s indifference,”’ says the 
wife, ‘‘ I am not so sure.”’ 

“ What! is she;too, capable of deception} 
the Major says, laughing triumphantly, and » 
leaves the room. 

The Major is nearer.the truth than his wife, 
Harry had come back ‘to the Springs, hoping to 
win Carmelite. But her coldness,.on the one hand, 
and the fascinations of Louise, om the other, had 
drawn him, more and more, to the side of the 
latter. In one thing, however; Mrs. Suther- 
land was eorrect. Carmelite’s. indifference was 
more assumed, than real. She had never x- 
knowledged to herself, that she hoped to se 
Harry again, this summer; but when he did 
appear, and joined Louise ‘first, somehow she felt 
hurt; for she did not know, @ sthe reader does, 
Louise had su 





ey Hence ‘her etna! t} jolie ae W lk, 


ugh which they 
id dancers within, “| 
fave some iy anit you. Do 
you nétice Louise; sitting there in 
that? orner;: with Phil Leary’ 
Well; she is trying to talk him 
into @ good’ humor; for he is, a8 
you see, more sulky and surly than 
usual.” 
“Yes! I see.” 


eat 
me 
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‘ks, Sagely, 


» ‘* Daste op 
referring a 
ODS, to one 
or him,” 


Says the 


ception # 
y » and 80 


his wife, 
hoping to 
one hand, 
ther, had 
le of the 
, Suther. 
ence was 
lever ac- 
d to see 
rhe did 
she felt 
ler does, 
er side, 
and her 


tae 


‘I know her! 





rane 
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wees 


«Well, she has behaved dreadfully to him. ; has one. 


ghe did all she could to catch him, dolt: though } 


heis, and now she is engaged to him, But you see 
how she treats him ! (She means to throw him } 


I always called her ‘my little sister 
of aang? She is so helpful in sickness, and so 
3 brave.” 


But Louise’s illness, after 'a day or two, is pro- 


over—if she can take you in—because he hasn’t } nounced te be-only a violent-cold. She is, for a 


| 


athing but his money, to recomniend him: Oh, 
You needn’t:ask:me to step. She 
has treated me shamefully, this very day, and I 
just determined yau shotld hear what a double 
game she is playing. “There, that is all. ‘Now 
[must go.” And off she runs. 

Harry sits there, wondering at it all. | Shall 
he believe Carrie, or not? | Suddonly, his attention 
jsattracted by voices. It is’Mrs. Barrett, Louise’s 
nother, that is speaking. 

“J know all about them; my dear!’ she says. 
“Their cottage is next to mine. They quarrel like 
eats and dogs. ean hear that meek little Car- 
melite “scolding that nice old French servant, 
Angelique,—-saying things I could'nt repeat, 
adtually !”” 

Mrs. Barrett is talking to a fellow-gossip, but 
@ Harry Keith; whom she has seen sitting’ in 
tle shadow, unde? ‘the vines, by the window! 
She saunters on, with her companion; “and 
disappears. — Harry begins to think 7 give it 

, and go home, to-morrow." 
at ‘to-mhotrow' brings a change. The’ first 
he meets, as he descends to breakfust, is 


«Ob! My. Keith,” ‘she says, ‘have’ you 


‘Tt.is dreadfud,” breathlessly. “If I 
fi ‘what was ‘coming; \¥’ wouldn't have 
what I did, last night—though it wae all 


«Who won’t die? What is it?” 


“J+ Louise” Barrett is very: ill—delirioust is 


fever, or diphtheria, or some other dreadful 

g The doctor is here, snd everybody is 

ed to death, exoepit Carmelite Le Verrier, 

has gone to nurse her. She would go, it 

seems, when she heard that everybody ran away, 
even Louise’s mother.” 


Harry was thunder-struck. Only last evening; ‘| 


Touise was xadiant with youth and beauty. 
Then he thought of Carmelite, and witha pang: 
What if she should catch the infection, and die? 
If he had doubted before whom he Joved, ad did 
not doubt now, 

As soon. as: he dared, he: called on’ e Le 
Verrier. He found her “calnier ’ than ‘he’ "had 
expected. 

“Yes! Carmelite has gone,’’.she said, with 
simple frankness. There was no one élse, and 
I did not attempt to stop her. She’ risks ‘her 
life, yon say. Well, noblesse oblige, even if there 


is no higher motive. But I hope the.dear child 
Vou, LXXX.—3, 


'dway; if’ you thought that ?”’ 





while, very ill, nevertheless, and Harry cannot 
help feeling ahalf-liking for Phil Leary, who 
is honestly, utterly miserable about Louise, and 
who, selecting Harry as‘ his* confidant, hangs 
about ‘him:all day, and’ tells him, over and over 
again, howvhe adores her; and how wretched he 
is |. He seems to: have quite forgotten her “ flir- 
tation’? with ‘Keith; and his"own sulky misery 
in consequence. He thinks only of the happy 
time when she was his, and his only! 

Twd weeks of sunny, September weather, pass 
by. ? ' 

‘Louise is out of danger, even getting well, and 

Carmelite's: duties ‘as'nurse grow lighter. They 
have been rather arduous,’ for Louise has needed 
most'careful, and constant nursing, and she is 4 
very exacting patient; even now. But, to-day, 
Oarmelite: has escaped, and is walking with Mr. 
Keith, through the fields, towards the forest, that 
hes beyond the’green ‘valley. | She looks a little 
pale,. from weariness and loss of sleep; but— 
Harry thinks—is prettier than ever. 
' “* How sweet the air is,” she says, pausing at 
the ‘edge of the weeds, to look back at the sunny, 
sweet landscape, and drawing a deep breath of 
‘pleasure and satisfaction. “Tam so glad to have 
@ nie; long walk once more !’’ 

‘‘You cannot imagine how glad I am to walk 
with you again)” Harry says, so earnestly, that 
Carmelite looks up at him, with ‘a rather sur- 
prised glance. 

“ Then you have er missed me?” she says, 
— 

have tees you—and Ihave been very 

estes about you,”’ he goes on, gravely. “Teould 
not help feeling, that, perhaps, the doctors were 
all- mistaken, and-there was danger of infec- 
tion—” : 
‘(Not the! slightest danger, I assure you,” 
Carmelite says, laughing. ‘‘ You would have run 
She gives him a 
little, mischievous look, from under her long 
1@hes, and then, with a sudden change, she,says, 
earnestly, “ Iam glad you didn’t run’ away. You 
Wwere-@ great comfort to poor grandimimma. She 
told me how good you ‘have’ béen, ‘in coming to 
talk to her, every day. TI'used to see you, some- 
times, through; Lonise’s'\blinds, sitting on our 
porch, talking 8 evlefidontially. It'looked really 
like a flirtation, arid'T’félt anxious, lest you were 
planning an "dopemai. with my. unprotected 
grandmamma, during my absence.” 





“_ 
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Harry laughs at the girl's nonsensé, and then } 
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‘No, dear, it was always you. But you drove 


says, seriously, ‘‘ Shall I tell you-what we were ; me to her for consolation sometimes, when you 


talking about? The one unfailing subject of 
conversation was-+—yourself.’’ 
‘Oh, how inconsiderate of grandmamma, to 


bore you so mercilessly,’ Carmelite says, gaily. : 3 
But as she glances at him, something in the; whispers. 


expression of his face makes her eyes fall, and a 
little, soft color came into her cheeks. 

‘ Let us walk on,’ Harry says, after a silence. 

There is a low fence, just here,:which gives 
him an excuse to take her hand, and when. he 
has helped her over, he quietly draws’ it through 
his,arm, and, they saunter on cauane the arching 
trees together. 

‘« It.was.I who did;most <ihateibine, I hope 
Madame Le Verrier was not bored,” he saysi 
‘She was: very. gracious, and, did not order ime 


were so cruelly cold to me.” 

Carmelite smiles, and her color comes back, 
brightly. 

«+ Bat, indeed, I:was not cold in my heart,”’ she 
«¢ L.was only afraid of loving you.” 

‘<Then do: not’ be afraid. any longer,’ he 
answers, with a happy laugh., 

, And so, with-her loyer’s arm around her, they 
strayed on, till evening came, and the full moon 
rose over the mountain, 
“ And fax across the hills they went, 
In that new world which is the old.” 

‘‘My dear,” Major Sutherland says,.as he 
comes into his wife’s room, where she is dressing 
for the evening, and lays a little bouquet of field 
daisies, and the first scarlet maple leaves, on her 


away, at any rate, though I must; have appeared ; table, «I met ‘young Keith, just now, walking 


very presuming, sometimes, Carmelite—will you 
order me away, if I tell you. what I told-her?’’ 

‘¢ That, depends,’’ ,, Carmelite answers, softly, 
smiling, yet coloring, as she.sees, him gazing 
earnestly into her face. _ f 

“If I tell you how dearly I lett you-—if I ask 
you. to be my, wife—as, I do—what- will you 
say?” 

Carmelite is silent for .a little. while. Her 
color deepens, then fades away agaim,, At last, 
with a little sigh, she looks up at him. 

‘Qh, are you sure you love me?’ she half 
whispers, her soft eyes fixed wistfully~on his 
face, 

Harry smiles ;, but hase answers, almost sclaniiitin 
‘‘T am sure, my darling. “Assure as I am. that 
I hold your dear hand in mine. Why.do you 
doubt it?” ; 

“B times I have thought. it) was 
Bouise you loved,” she says, simply and gently, 
her, eyes still, on. his face. 








with your pretty favorite, Miss Carmelite,” 

“You did? Where?’ Mrs. Suthetland asks 
it eagerly. he 

‘‘They were coming down the mountain, by 
moonlight, as if belated,” with a sly twinkle. at 
his, wife. iw toy 

“| Well ?”’ 

The major smiles. 
pots Very well I think, my dear. , It is all right, 
I am sure.’ 

4 Oh, I am glad a 

‘* Glad ‘that he has the diamond?” said the 
major. ‘Though, you ean’t call. Louise paste, 
after all.) She says she’ll-never forget Carmelite’s . 
kindness, And she’s. going to, ‘keep her word, 
and make poor Phil happy, who isn’t half a. bad 
fellow, as they say in, England, after all.” 

“‘But heisn’t Harry,” retorted Mrs.Sutherland, 
‘«nor.is, Louise, my dear,Carmelite.”’ 

“Exactly,” laughing, “I never mee oR con- 
tradicting a woman, my loye.’” 
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BY MES. LUCY M. 


In dreams, last, night, I walked alone,{a way, 
O’erspread with brambles, mire, and pit-falls deep ; 
Dark clouds hung o'er me, and the dying day 
Sobbed in the winds, like who grieves in sleep; 
Fantastic shadows filled the gloom, i 
And race gr ot an moe 


An.E puinied icneuindsitsinte dethishank tet, 
To face the gathering fears that thronged the way, 
Guctutcing Some Sie pay tpongp eect aes meet 
Too faint to hope, too hopeless e’en to pray, 
Lo, in the west, I saw a sun arise! 
Flashing a brilliant banner o’er my skies, 





BLINK. 


.. The love-birds, sleeping, in the curtained trees, 
Waked with the light. and warbled all their lays; 
Whispers of gladness floated on the breeze; 
Pure waters sprahg from dut:the miry ways; 
, And from the brambles, that beset my feet, 
The timid Heart’s-ease flung its fragrance sweet. 


i T hold my dream a token, that my day, 
As it goes down: the slope, may be more bright ; 
That love's dear songs may gladden all the way, 
And later sunshine yield me truer, light ; 
And, shedding its sweet frazrancte o’er the whole, 
' Phe Heart’s-ease of God's smile content my soul 
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CHAPTER f. a hundred and thirty years before, by a ‘too 
Arew hours’ drive from Yorktown, in Virginia, } prominent assertion of its owner’s opinions. 

there stood, a century ago, a stately mansion of > At the time at which our ‘narrative begins, in 
brick and stone. The house had been erected } the spring of 1780, the popular cause was con- 
by one Guy Agincourt, in the beginning of the } sidered, by many, to be as good as lost. It is 
rign of Queen Anne, in imitation of the old | true, that Burgoyne had surrendered, long before, 
Hlizabethan Hall, that had once been his ancestors’ } and that the royal army was cooped up, in New 
in England. The Agincourts prided themselves, } York, idle. But, on the other hand, the southern 
md not without reason, on their ancient blood. } colonies were regarded, at least by sanguine 
They had been, originally, Norman barons; had } loyalists, as conquered. Greene had not yet 
fillowed the Conqueror to England; had fought } begun to turn the tide of victories; the paper 
at Hastings ; and had afterwards been rewarded { money was discredited; and the credit of Con- 
vith humerous manors, out of ‘the confiscated } gress was at its very lowest ebb. 
estates ‘of the hapless Saxon thegns. But, alas! ‘‘Now is the time, father, to strike,” said old 
sterwards, they had been less successful. In the } Mr. Agincourt’s eldest son, who had just returned 
time’of Charles the First, they took the royal } from Oxford, full of the impetuosity of youth, as 


estates, to raise money for the king, and when } confidentially, that you are looked on with sus- 
the latter died on the block, emigrated, a ruined } picion, in the highest circles, at home. Your 
man, to Virginia. Here, with what was saved | hesitation is contrasted with that of our great 


fide, The Agincourt of that day mortgaged his well as of the fervor of royalism. “Ihave it, 


fromthe wreck of his fortunes, he bought several } ancestor, under King Charles, the martyr; and 
thousand acres of land. In time, he learned to } when his gracious majesty comes to his ‘own 
hve the new country, better than the old.’ His ; again hére, as I am sure he will, that displeasure 
diest son, however, was sent home, for he still ; will be shown. For God’s sake, come out, like a 
clled England by that title, to be educated; and } man!” 
that son, when, in due time, he came to the “T am too old, Bryan,” said the enfeebled 
estate, also decided to remain in America. He it } father, ‘I am too old. You are younger, and can 
was who built the mansion-house of which we } take an active part, if you really—” 
speak, and called it Agincourt Hall. It was a } ‘‘That is what I have come home for,” inter- 
stately edifice, with wide, mullioned windows, and } } rupted the son, hotly. Gad, sir, I got ashamed, 
Tudor gables. Great wide-spreading trees, not to } at the last, and dare not show my head, hardly 
be equalled even in England, dotted the lawn, ; anywhere. My Lord North, though the best- 
singly, or in groups, some of them coming quite ; hearted man alive, looked at me coldly, all winter ; 
close up to the hall-door. and the King, at the last levee, asked me, signifi- 
From father to son, the Agincourts continued } cantly, how long it took to go to Virginia, and 
to inhabit the Hall, celebrated, far and wide, for } if I meant to be a soldier.” 
their splendid hospitality. ‘They were known as ‘Well, well, have it your own way,’’ was the 
Guy, or Bryan, in ‘alternate generations; were ; answer. “‘IfI were twenty years younger, Bryan, 
always educated abroad; but always returned to I would do as you are going to do. I don’t say 
Virginia, when they came to “settle down,” as ; this publicky, because there’s no need for it; 
they called it: ‘The War of Independence found but at heart, I'am as loyal to his majesty, God 
Guy Agincourt, the third ofthat name, living } bless him, as'any of my ancestors were. Only, 
there, a man of sixty-five, with a son at Oxford, a } with my gout, and that heart-trouble, which Dr. 
daughter just’ coming into womanhood, and a Neld says any shock would make fatal, it would 
second son, the child of his old age, a lad of four. } be death for me to take the field.” 
In secret, he was a Royalist, like his friend and; ‘Perhaps you are right,” answered the son, 
cotemporary, Lord Faitfax, but he was less out- } after a pause. “<I never meant that you should 
spoken, perhaps because he was more cautieus » ; go into activé service. But I thought you ought 
in temperament. Perhaps, also, he had not ' to declare your sentiments. However, as that 
forgotten how one great estate had been lost, would make living here unpleasant, nearly all, 
(89) 
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as you know, being such rascally rebels, it is 
as well, perhaps, to go on as you have begun. 
Only, I must take care to represent the truth, 
in the proper quarters.’’ 

“You see, my neighbors are such excellent 
people, and old friends, too,’’ resumed the father. 
‘* Now, for instance, the Aylesburys—” 

But here the son broke in. 

“Ah! yes, the Aylesburys, That’s another 
thing I want to know about. I’ve only been 
here six days, but I’ve kept my eyes open; 
and in that time, young Aylesbury has been 
here six times, What the deuce does it mean?”’ 

‘‘Mean? Why, nothing. Nonsense,’ divining, 
at last, his son’s thought. ‘Your sister is to 
marry her cousin, as we all know. That is so 
weH understood, that no more need be said 
about it.” 

‘But dees this young popinjay, who is the 
rankest rebel I have yet talked with, know of 
the arrangement ?”’ 

«« T—I—well, I hardly can tell,’’ stammered 
the father. ‘The young fellow, like yourself, 
has just come hqme, and may not have heard,’ 

‘Yes, and having been educated in France, 
has brought back all their fine airs and graces, as 
well as the absurd theories of their philosophers 
and fools, from Rousseau, down. He’s a milk- 
sop, @ mere fap—’” 

It was the father’s turn, now, to interrupt, 
With him, Aylesbury was a favorite, partly, 
because of his polished nranner and unusual store 
of knowledge, and partly, because the young man 
brought, as it were, the fresh breezes of Paris, 
into this pent-up, provincial life. He spoke up, 
therefore, promptly. 

“ Stay!’ hesaid. ‘Aylesbury isnofop. Ill 
not have him abused.’ 

‘¢ Well, [don’t abuse him, then. I'll only say, 


} sympathetic, you know, and Aylesbury is both 
; handsome and plausible. On every account, 
} therefore, he ought to be forbidden the house.” 
; *« Forbidden the house! Oh! I could never dy 
>that. The son of my oldest friend?” 


‘* Deuce take it, there he comes again. I must 


confess, the fellow rides as I thought nobody, 

; brought up in France, could. Ha! there js 
; Grace, already, at the dovr, to welcome him, 
;£ wonder if she was on the look-out. Come, 
} confess, now, that. this seems even worse than] 
} had imagined.” 


CHAPTER If. 

Bryan was wrong, however, in his suspicion, 
Grace had come out for a walk, which she usually 
took at this hour of the day, but with noexpects- 
tion of meeting alover, It was, probably, different 
with her guest. Young Aylesbury had ridden 
over, at that particular hour, because he knew of 
this habit of Grace’s, and because he wished a 
téte-a-téte with her, on that morning, particularly, 

But we have not, as yet, described our heroine. 
Aylesbury had seen many beattiful women, in 
England, France, and Italy; but he thought he 
had never séen any one as lovely as this fresh, 
smiling, blushing nymph, bidding him “ good- 
morning.” She wore, as was often the fashion 
then, a quilted petticoat, and over this a sort of 
sacque. A mantle, with a hood, had been thrown 
aeross her shoulders, and the hood drawn up 
over herhead, It was a coquettish costume, and 
became Grace especially, for it emphasized the 
archness and airiness of her usual manner. 

But in the simplest garb, Grace would have 
been beautiful. She was tall, but not too tall; 
willowy, yet rounded in every curve and outline; 
she carried her head like a queen; and when she 
; walked, it was with the free step of young Diana. 





what you'll find out for yourself, some day, that } What shall we say of her face, at once so high- 
he is a most dangerous companion for an enthu- ; bred, spirited,and womanly? From the dimpled 
siastic girl, like Grace; and, to speak plainly, ; chin, and rose-bud mouth ; from the perfect nose, 
all the more dangerous, because her future / and cheek chiseled like that of an antique statue; 
husband, heir of an illustrious name though he ; up to the level eye-brows, and the forehead 
is, is as coarse as a country bumpkin.’’ broad as Clytie’s, it was everything that the most 
‘¢T—I never thought of that,’’ said the father, critical could desire. The eyes themselves were 
hesitatingly. ‘‘ But Grace isa dutiful child, and ‘ of a sapphire blue, shaded by long, curling lashes. 
would not, I am sure, think of disobedience.”’ : The abundant hair was of that rare, rich, chestnut 
“There is always danger, when two young ‘ hue, which, in the sunshine, takes the sheen 
people are thrown together,’’ said the son, senten- ; of gold. Her complexion was so delicate, that the 
tiously. “But fore-warned is fore-armed. You ’ least emotion sent the color to ber cheek. 
ought to have no handsome, well-mannered fel-; ‘‘Do not go in,” said Aylesbury, as he dis- 
lows hanging about here.” ; mounted, and threw the bridle to his groom. 
“Tt can’t be. She’d never love a rebel,” said ; ‘1 see you are fora walk. Perhaps you will let 
the father. “She is an Aginconrt, and they ;me join you. Dick,” turning to his servant, 
have always been loyal.”’ ) “lead the horses up and down the avenue.” 
“Perhaps you are right. But Grace is very} If Grace Agincourt was the most beautiful of 
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her sex, Philip Aylesbury was hardly less hand- 
some as aman. As he stood there, doffing his 
pat, and bowing almost to the ground, in the 
daborate manner of his time, you saw that he 
‘was nearly six feet high, and admirably propor- 

tioned, his figure indicating grace and pliability, 

as well as strength. He was attired in a long, } 
embroidered riding-coat, such as was then 
fashionable at the Court of France; and he wore 
high horseman’s boots, and carried, not only the 
usual rapier at his side, but a jaunty riding-whip 

in his’ hand. 

Grace nodded, gaily, and held out her hand. 

“J was going alone,” she said, “for a turn in 
the woods.” Then she glanced at him, with 
gudden shyness, and added, “But you may 
come, if you like.” 

Grace herself hardly understood that sudden 
shyness. Was it caused by the something, she 
knew not what, in her guest’s manner? She felt 
the blushes rising to her cheek. To conceal her 
emotion, she stopped, as soon as they crossed the 
toad, to pluck a wild flower in the grass. 

Grace had lived to be nineteen, but never yet 
had known, consciously, what love was. She 
had been told, almost from childhood, that she 
was to marry her cousin. At first, she had 
accepted this destiny, without a thought. Mar- } 
riage, and especially love, were vague things in 
the far future; meantime, she was young, she 
was gay, she was happy. Plenty of suitors, as 
she came to womanhood, gathered about her, 
in spite of the rumor of her pre-engagement. 
But she was indifferent to all alike. She was a 
gitl of an imaginative character, and her ideal, 
secretly, was high; no one that she saw touched 
her heart, because no one met its requirements ; 
least of all did her cousin. While others merely 
amused her; were but the mark for her gay 
taillery; he, after awhile, absolutely repelled 
her. All this, at first, was his own fault. For 
he did not even take the trouble to win her; he 
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liberal ideas, which her family secretly abhorred 
as treasonable, had a fascination for her, as for 
all other ardent souls. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, “‘I have 
come to fight in the good cause.”” What wonder 
that Grace, ever ready to be moved by great 
thoughts, kindled, at such impassioned language, 
and unconsciously looked up to the speaker as a 
hero. What wonder, that, before she knew it, 
she loved ! 

The two were silent, until they entered the 
grove, at the foot of the lawn, through which had 
been cut a labyrinthine path, one of the conceits 
of that day. Into this they turned, as if by the 
same impulse; for here they would be alone. 

For sonie half-an-hour, they talked on common 
topics. At last, Aylesbury said, abruptly, “I 
have news. I have got my commission.” 

“T am so glad.” 

His countenance fell, and he said, gloomily, 

‘*Then you won’t miss me?” 

‘* [_—I—didn’t mean that,” Grace stammered, 
and her heart began to beat fast. “Of course, 
we shall all be sorry. Gay chevaliers, from 


Paris, are not so plenty, you know.” 
She raised her eyes, to his, with an arch look, 
But they 


put on to conceal her real emotion. 
fell, instantly, under his earnest gaze. 

‘Will you miss me?” He took her hand, as 
he spoke. ‘That is the question.” Then he 
went on, eagerly and passionately. “Oh! dar- 
ling, you don’t know how I love you. Ever 
since I first saw you, I have been torn, by two 
conflicting emotions ; on the one side, the longing 
to stay, and try to win your love; and on the 
other, the sense of duty, calling me to the aid of 
my bleeding country. But fate has decided for 
me. I had, before I saw you, applied for a 
commission; and it has now come; to-morrow 
I leave, to join General Washington.” 

Grace was now deathly pale. The look of gay 
badinage had faded from her eyes. She did not 
attempt. to withdraw her hand. In a moment, 


accepted the marriage as a matter of course; he ; as by a flash of lightning, she saw the true state 


addressed her rather as a master than as a 
suitor. To a proud nature, like that of Grace, 
this was humiliating. She had never put it to 
herself, in so many words, but it began dimly to 
dawn on her, ther her cousin was a tyrant, and 
& brutal one, and that a wedded life with him 
would be intolerable to a woman of spirit. 
The return of young Aylesbury intensified this 
growing disgust. The contrast between the 
‘ graceful manners of the one, and the boorish- 
| deportment of the other, between refinement, 
intelligence, and culture on one side, and coarse- 
hess and ignorance on the other, was a revelation 


of her heart. She loved this man! 

Then she thought of her cousin. She remem- 
bered the family compact, to which, up to this 
hour, she had made no open objection. Could 
she de it now? Would she not be accused, and 
justly, of coquetry, if she did? Moreover, was 
it not her duty to sacrifice. herself, rather than 
disobey her father? She recalled, to, the roy- 
alist sentiments of her family. Never, never, 
she felt, would her father consent to her mar- 
riage with Aylesbury. As she thought of all 
this, she made a faint effort to withdraw her 
hand, and turned away from her lover. 





to the enthusiastic girl. Moreover, Aylesbury’s 


Little did she know, that, at that very moment, 
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her cousin was watching her, from the other ; ‘‘I will do everything, but abandon my country— 
side of a clump of bushes. Had she seen his } so help me God!” 

seowling, almost demoniacal look, she would have } As, he finished, he replaced his hat, raise 
realized, even more than she did, the peril, to } Grace’s hand, kissed it, and let it go. 
Aylesbury, to say nothing else, of this un-} ‘Hark! cried Grace, for she heard the un, 
fortunate passion. dergrowth stirring, close at hand. ‘‘Some one 

Grace had stopped, for a moment, while me } is coming. I must go.” 
lover had been speaking, but she now moved on. With the words, she turned, and fled towards 


Aylesbury kept at her side, still, holding her } the house. 


! 
; 
| 


hand, and thus, though their spy followed, he 

could. not follow close enough, without showing CHAPTER IIIf. 

himself, te overhear what was next said. Grace and her lover, had just disappeared 
 Haven’t you a word forme? Oh! be pitiful,” } within the grove, when her cousin rode up to 

cried the lover. ‘‘It cannot be that you are the Hall, and dismounting, flung his bridle to 

really pledged to your cousin,” : his groom. 

She had been struggling for strength to speak. In the door-way, he came face to. face with 
Now, she said: Bryan. But, before we record the conversation 

«Then you know all. You know I must not } that followed, let us try’to describe this new 
listen to you. Oh! why, why did we ever ; guest, so that the reader, in some degree, at least, 
meet ?”’ may realize his appearance and aspect, 

‘‘ Providence is wiser than we are,’’ he said. Not less than six feet high, heavily rather than 
“‘We were destined to meet, and I, at least, to } gracefully built, and already, though only five 
love. Nor will I, can I, ever love another. Only } and twenty, beginning to put on flesh, the cousin 
a single look, Grace—darling!” and suitor showed, in his slouching gait, and 

It was the first time he had ever called her by } mottled complexion, the consequences of the self- 
her baptismal name, and every fibre and nerve } indulgent life he had led. Utterly without in- 
thrilled, as he spoke it. He went on, boldly. tellectual resources, for he never opened a book; 

«‘Qur tastes, our sympathies, are so alike, } accustomed to think only of himself, for his 
that it would be a crime, in you, to marry your natural selfishness had been increased by his 
cousin; and it would wreck my life forever.” being rich and an only child; more at home 

How was it possible to answer such pleading } with horses, dogs and servants, and brutal with 
as this? Grace could not deny the truth of all, than with women, or even with the cultivated 
what he said. She was too noble, too womanly, } of his own sex, he was the last person in the 
for that. . world, as her lover already hinted, whom an 

«« But—but,”’ she faltered, ‘‘ even if my cousin i imaginative girl, like Grace, could have ever loved. 
was out of the question—” Even her own family would have recognized this 

«Then you don’t love him?” cried Aylesbury, } fact, if he had been a stranger, and not a relative. 
rapturously. ‘ You don’t love him.” ‘*‘Where’s Grace?” said the. new comer, ab- 

She raised her, eyes to his, as in momentary } ruptly. ‘I see the horse of that. fiddlé-faddle 
reproach, and still hurried on. French dandy here. Is he in yonder with her?” 

But that look was enough. He pointed, with. his riding-whip, as he spoke, 

‘«‘ And you love me?” ; to the drawing-room door, 

He would have thrown his arms about her, but 3 Even Bryan could not help contrasting this 
she evaded him. coarse, rude nature, with Aylesbury’s, and not, 

‘No, no, I never can be yours,” she cried. } we may be sure, to the advantage of the cousin. 
‘*Not until my father consents, at least; and > The air of mastery, which the latter put on, an 
that will not be, so long as you are true to your } noyed even the cynical brother. But he answered, 
principles, which I pray God you may always ; civilly, 
be. But,” she said, seeing the agony that swept} ‘No, she isn’t there. She went out with 
across his face, ‘‘I will promise, never, never, to } Aylesbury, I think, in the direction of the 
marry my cousin, or any one else. In death, at ; grove.” 
least,’’ and she turned, and regarded him,solemn-} An oath broke from the other’s lips. 
ly, as one might look across a grave into Eternity, } ‘‘ It’s quite time, Bryan,’’ he said, emphatically 
‘« we can be one.” ‘striking bis high, horseman’s boots, with his 

‘1 will wait for you, even longer than Jacob ; riding-whip, “that. this thing was put a stop to. 
waited for Rebecca,’ said her lover, removing ‘ What business has the fellow here? What the 
his hat, reverentially, and looking up to heaven, {deuce is he sweet on’ Grace for? I'll have to 
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ST hin tb ploved:-Rgld es 2 wf 4 i if'i n’t that the match is impera- 
Mn wnt owt been oa Siairdinad: the estate so deeply in 
oe ; y i hen he 

? aoe Jack,’ interposed Bayan; “ay neearao tn hat will my father say, w 
don’t. want to be offensive; but I won’t have } eo ae sists tneaiabdiatahaenaaaiae 
ne une ee i hed the ove, and been a witness to the 

His hearer grew red to the roots of his hair, react t A : — ichainbes arene 
and his hand went down to the hilt of his aaes: pan Sel eaee aeeteameeameatas 

Te ee ances “on h sential just as Aylesbury took her hand; 
ge RE RR i pe : he chvenit back, and concealed ‘himself. 
about me, since my return, and I must say that "a spiaiuaadiinalie spestnagicndeiae 
, earn vag oP snc ni wemmaiiiae behind her, one low, the other angry. 

a nag i i recognized her cousin’s 
c My owe aie se sae a “which amie Tending up and down, 
ne cee te sero on the gravelled road, in front of the terrace. 

: ’ i belts ji , ice,’ she cried; stopping 
vie agit hi anrenss =. . ob ae sctdidhapietl affrighted. ‘‘Oh! if 

t Grace, like, every other girl, prefe: be; yan - 
= She don’t fancy having the handkerehief he ty ee " sani Ad aren nrtee 
ans ae i a ion ~— i us thechhing Suddenly, there was the rattle 
ena ae a oa ie as of saplene rapidly crossed in fight, 
pga gata i o a iad } Wis a shiich, she turned, and flew back, 
- tpsenadhggese —— wae Her cousin, on his part, had emerged from the 
es. ee ~ se ‘his I i thicket, as onan as’ he saw that Grace was out of 
this coxcomb—I don’t like him, or his Frene - . — a eenmmanian, 
Kage eelaey itle y iliti — vee insolent traitor,’ he cried. ‘I'll teach 
to pay her the thousand little cinitision a lady sae arene ain ts 
WT homestay sade rit ae Insult her?’ said Aylesbury, in amazement. 

“But why the deuce did my uncle allow .it? » ~~ iinidicatnit staan deadions 
Why didn’t he turn the fellow out of doors? A oe cnn op vedere ay i utr 
Sy etna res ~s seca ere he twenty times an Aylesbury, 
a vc terecncrees ; sebuah ner to be treated. as I would treat one 
; oo pole a smile, with difficulty, at? of my slaves.” hn 
Pc Moustaches, indeed, were not an} . As he _— oe his riding-whip, 
rnin een "h nyo eagparwcl back, raising his hand, 
pg see ee “ 8 on "i oe rf He knew that a collision with this 
grown Jack’s narrow little provincial notions. cs y: dae pone A 

“Tt was not as easy as you think,”’ the brother wer ~  dauaAae tantameesiaadia ike 
ee ene ann on pane, i ie A Pasties could never forgive, if it was 
doors. His father, remember ,was an old friend, poe a - a Scipaeiaat kedbonte 
avery old friend, of our family. But this is wast-} not : . Ae ce eater a dalled teas 
ing words. I don’t think there’s any damage} the affa “J sad gun ude dees Gees os 
done, or likely to be; Grace has been too well} At en vantage yeh gone Oa spent 
brought up; all you have to, do is to be atten- easi y ee ede 
tive to her, like other suitors; and the sooner ape — Leo eg 
= yy tn rr gn mem i 8 ansirins and the other advanced, his 

His hearer stood, tapping his boot, and sulkily pepe pros ehctadphagy. 
looking on the ground, like a chidden school-boy, we sti ee } AG Ace SA 
ee ‘ ; one ies wity the same low tone, hardly 

“They went to the grove, you say? Well, I'll pean sare adaameenbasetie dae 
go there, too. Things will have come to a pretty } above a ¥ spe haa rrecaneerhaemaeegel 
pass, if a Virginia gentleman can’t cut out 4 fool speak a oud. 
ofa French fop.”” As he finished, he turned, — + caer da te 
and strode off, in the direction of the grove. a ‘ oa Ra tr Rm 

“I wonder if he is most booby, or brute, speak the over: SPE Agi WL woeld 
soliloquized Bryan, as he watched the receding es heaping is pk 
figure. “I could almost find it, in my heart, to} houn 


























44 BEFORE AND AFTER. 

Aylesbury; watching his adversary, retreated { open, if it failed, to Aylesbury; but the latte 
for a dozen paces, or so. Then, finding himself ; intended, by a dexterous turn, to avoid the 
near the turn of the path, from which he knew } thrust, and to disarm the other. But at thy 
Grace could see them, if she should look back, he | instant, Grace appeared, crying to the combatants 





stopped, and lifting the scabbard of his rapier, } to forbear. Aylesbury was startled, and, for the 
and stooping to avoid the blow, he sent the riding- t, di rted; his: foot slipped; ani 
whip, with a dexterous twist, flying into the air, ‘ though he succeeded in turning aside the rapier 
The next moment, he stood erect, barring the} of his antagonist, his own went straight on, 
path to his rival. passing through the body of the cousin, who fell, 
The latter, at this disgwiceful check, drew his { like a log, heavily, to the ground. 
rapier, and rushed on, wild with rage. “Good God!' what have I done?” cri 
“If you will have it, then,’’ said Aylesbury; } Aylesbury, staggering back, as he withdrew his 
drawing in return. ‘‘ But God be my witness, } blade, mow red with the blood of his antagonist, 
this quarrel is not of my seeking.” Grace, for one moment, forgot everything 
It was. the clash of the steel, thus crossing, ; except that she was a woman, and that a man 
that Grace had heard, and that brought her, in} was dying at her feet.. She flang herself down 
another instant, on the scene. * at the side of her wounded cousin, and was 
’ Notwithstanding what Aylesbury had just said, } already supporting his head in her arms. At 
he had no intention of taking his adversary’s life. ; Aylesbury’s words, she looked up, and realized, 
He had put himself’ strictly on the defensive. } as if all at once, that he was there. She knew, 
Trained, asa fencer, bythe best masters of} of course, that, in the quarre}, her cousin must 
Europe,’ he had no doubt that he was more; have been the most to blame. His passionate 
skilful than his opponent, and his design was to; character, the angry tones she had overheard, 
seize a favorable moment, and disarm the latter. } assured her of this. But she had believed that 
But brutish strength, and the impetuosity of} no provocation would have induced her lover to 
passion mide up, in part, for his rival’s inferior } fight... She felt, that, if he was what she thought 
science. The angty cousin came rushing ‘on, } he was, he would avoid a duel, if only to protect 
like“a mad ball, about to bear everything down } her ©wn name. She did not know the extreni- 
before him; but yet with sufficient caution, not } ties to which he had been driven. She could not 
to expose any weak point to hig enemy. Aylesbury | believe “it possible that even her cousin would 
was forced to give way, forastep. But he parried { have been as insolent and i eas he had been. 
each rapid assault, as he retreated, with a skill} She leoked up, therefore, at Aylesbury, with 
that would have brought forth applause even } eyes full of passionate grief and reproach. 
from his old master. At last, he saw his‘echance,} ‘Go!’ she eried, “you have murdered him. 
and just as Grace entered on the seene, availed } Why do you stop?» You have put a grave between 
himself of it. us. Never let me see your face again. Go, go!” 
His rival had made a lunge, that laid himself [20 BH GoNTINUED. } 














BEFORE AND AFTER. 


BY GEORGE H. COFFIN. 


T soon alone in the twilight, 

When evening shadows play, 
While perfumes, sweet from the meadow, 

Bring me welcome close of day. 
Welcome to those that are happy, 

And welcome to those who mourn; 
Symbol of life’s fleeting moments, 

A leaf from its volume torn. 
Thus, standing before her picture, 

My thoughts were bridging the years, 
To that parting in injured pride, 

When filled were her eyes with tears. 


I passed out into the gloaming, 
And left the tapestried hall, 

To seek, and ask for a pardon, 
From one who was all in all, 





Again I stand by that picture, 
After years have rolled around, 
Beside me now is the woman, 
That healed that deeply scarred wound. 
Laughs, as I tell her my story, 
Of my thoughts, both grave and gay, 
Then asks if my heart is as sad, 
As On that propitious day. 
Her loving words I cherish now, 
As in days when she was fair, 
Though o'er her face time's hand is drawn, 
And silver-gray her bair. 


Tl tell you the woman I wed, 
Since you do not seem to know, 
I wedded the one that I loved 
In the years of long ago. 
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HER SURROUNDINGS. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


* «You may plough and you may plant, but you | For a moment, Mrs. Oakford sat overpowered 
tan’t make un ‘onion-bed grow up into lettuces,” | and aghast at this exhibition of passion, as. she 
cried Mrs. Oakford, wrathfully. ‘‘Samantha{ thought it. She had always known that Sa- 
Jane, if you don’t look out, you'll break that tea- | mantha Jane was ‘“‘ queer ;” of late she had been 
cup!” terribly ‘fretted, and still more ‘pained, by the 
«Td like to—it’s so ugly—and the whole set, } girl’s inexplicable moods; but this phase wis so 
into the bargain,” said the girl, glancing, with ' new, she felt at a loss howto deal with it; albeit, 
huge disdain, at the row of beflowered dighes'that {as a rule; Mrs. Oakford ‘was’ a woman of re- 
stood on the table. ; Sources, quick perceptions, and 2 strong will: 
“You're ‘about as wicked a creatur’ as ever { The sound of her own wild ‘words, and het 
Hived—I wouldn’t ha’ believed you could make { stép-mother’s silence, did a good deal towards 
guch a dreadful speech!’ exclaimed her step- / sobering the weary creature. When I tell you 
mother, in ® horrified voice. “Where you'll ; that as a culmination of weeks of hard work, she 
end, if you éontinner a goin’ on as you've done ; had, on the previotis day, “turned” twenty-five 
to-day, is more’n I can tell, but there’s judgments { great cheeses, perhaps you wili think somewhat 
in store, so we're told, over and over, and if evér j leniently: of her outburst. However, before she 
fou remember it, I should think you'd feel kind ; had decided whether to say she was sorry, or 


0 trembly.” 

But her listener looked too weary, in body and 
pout, to tremble at anything. 

“There, they’re done,” she said, waving the 
‘towel over the dishes, with a sort of Tete 
triumph. 

“Done? If you expect to put cups and sacers 
away, in my house, done up in that style, with 
one touch, you’re mistaken,” said hergtep-mother. 
“So now, jest take the other towél, and rub ’em 
into a shine.” 

The girl obeyed, obediently enough; btit allowed 
herself the ¥elief of observing : 

“It’s just wasting time, to rub thirgs with so 
inany cloths.” 

Mrs. Oakford opened her eyes to their utmost 
width. 

“IT swan to man, if that ain’t the beat of any- 
thing I ever heard!’ she said. ‘‘I know what ! 
T had ought to do—T had ought to box your ears, 
Samantha Jane, I reely believe you’re possessed— : 
I do indeed.” j 

“So do I, sometimes,” exclaimed’ Jane, burst- | 
ing into a sudden storm of tears. 

Mrs. Oakford shook her head. 

“Narvy—that’s what ails you !”’ she exelaitned, | { 
at last. “* Jest: narvy—an eel never was narvier . 
I'm a-goin’ to steep some valerian, ‘and you'll ! 
drink it, every drop.” 

“I don’t want any valerian—I want to be let : 
tlone!”’ ‘cried Jane; despairingly. “‘I ‘almost : 
wish now that I was dead—if yoti torment me, 
you'll make me wish so quite—yes, you will!” 





: slaveand to bate—I’m cruel and wicked ! 


run off to her room, Mrs. Oakford got her ‘wits 
back sufficiently to make the reply, which, while 
it irritated and humiliated, held so much truth, 
that it could not fail to overwhelm a nature so 
getierous and impulsive, as Jane’s, with a re- 
morse as exaggerated as her passion, and its 
expression, had been. 

“Tm only your step-mother,” said Mrs. 
Oakford, slowly, ‘and step-mothers are always 
to blame—everybody knows that! I married 
your father, more because he was such a helpless 
cretur’, than’ anything else, with three gals on 
his hands, and you the helplessest of all—a two- 
year-old baby !” 

“Oh, mother!’ groaned Jane. 

But Mrs. Oakford did not heed. 

“Tt worked and I slaved, day and night; 
through me, the mortgage on the farm was paid 
off; ‘I took care of your father, when he “had 
consunmption; and he said, ‘at the end, that,. 
thanks to me, he could die easy! I brought up 
your sisters; they’ré good, hénést women, not 
ashamed ‘nor afraid to work. Only last week, 


over to Emily’s house, at the baby’s christening, 


‘ their husbands said they had to thank me for 
good wives, and the girlses, they said so, too—” 

** Mother, mother !’’ 

“But Pm only a step-mother—I’m made to 
Every- 
body would jine with you; say what you like, 
but mark my words, Samtintha Jane, wait till 
you get to heaven, though I couldn’t ferlicitate 


‘you on being iti the road at present, and see 
(46) 
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what your par says, and your mar, if so be she’s } the wickedness of idolatry; she knew it was 
fair enough to speak up, which I think she } wrong to make an idol of pleasure, of money, of 
would be, though we wasn’t friends when we} your own child even; but she did not know that 
was girls, and she looked down on me, ’cause I } she was an idolater, too, and was burying her 
hadn’t book larnin’—’’ immortal part, in her store-room closets; smoth- 

But she could get no further. Jane threw } ering it under rag carpets and patchwork quilts; 
both arms about her neck, kissed her passion- ; dwarfing and choking it in dust and ashes. She 
ately, and ran out of the room, Mrs. Oakford believed and said—a solemn truth, too—that the 
sat for awhile, quite, overcome by this scene, {man or woman, who shirks necessary duties, is g 
altogether new in ,her experience; then her firm ; contemptible coward; but, there she stopped, 
mouth began to work, and she wiped a. few tears ; She could not see clearly enough to understand, 
from her shrewd, but kindly, eyes. that the person, who spends one single needless 

‘¢Samantha Jane ain’t bad-hearted,” she mut- ; ; hour over physical labor; commits a sin against 
tered, as she rose and began rubbing the cups ; both body and, soul; cheats the body of repose; 


and saucers, with the ‘second towel,’ once or 
twice, unconsciously wiping her eyes with the 
end of it; ‘‘but she’s queer; not a pit like the 
others; never was, from a baby! But it’s only 
lately she’s took to. being narvy; she gits it from 
her mother; law, the way Susan went on, afore 
that child was born! Why, it’s a wonder the 
cretur’ has got any backbone to speak-of. _Mabby 
I’ve let her work too hard, this,summer. I’m 
such a peeler myself, that I forget—but then, I 
don’t see.as that would account for her tantrums. 
I swan to man, it looks, as I told her, like pos- 
session; it reely does! As if she was a beginnin’ 
as that poor chap might, the Bible tells about, 
that didn’t wear no clothes, and lived in a grave- 
yard. Not that I can believe Samantha Jane 
would be let to go so far. Her father was a 
pfayin’ man, though sometimes I used to think } 
ef there’d ben less faith, and more works, things ° 
might ha’ turned out better. 





But Is’ pose a body 3 
hadn’t ought to judge other folks; the prayin’ 8} ; 


cheats the soul of leisure, that ought to be em- 
ployed in its enlightenment and development. 

At the time of her marriage, people had 
wondered why an educated man, like Mr. Oakford, 
should have chosen her; but her energy and 
strength of will were strong attractions to him, 
He, was so discouraged by ill-luck in business; 
so broken down in health; such a helpless, 
hopeless creature, with a good deal of imagination, 
and very little common sense to balance it, with 
three’ young, daughters on his hands, that her 
energy seemed to him something restful, some- 
thing almost noble. 

‘When the hideous dishes, which were poor 
Jane’s horror, had been put away, Mrs. Oakford 
felt prompted to go in search of the:girl; but she 
resisted the inclination, telling herself, like the 
sensible woman she was, that the only kindness 
she could show, would be to,leaye Samantha Jane 
alone. 

‘*When it’s a case of upset marves, you'd 


got to be done, no doubt; it’s certin sure the } ‘better let ’em worry it out. _ Ef you scold, they 
work has, and the Lord knows I’ve had my } think it’s hash. Ef you coax, it urritates ’em, 
share.” } like a blister-plaster. 


Oakford, he was as narvy 
She had, indeed, good, honest, iron-bound } as a, man jcould be, and as for Susan—oh, wal, 


soul; but she had done a great deal that might ; when you come to what she was, there ain’t no 
better have been left undone. Work had been, ; words, So it’s no wonder, that, between’ ’em, 
for years and years, her tyrant and her idol. -If ; they brought that poor gal into. the world, no 
she could find nothing else to do, she would scrub ! ‘ better’n a bundle of fiddle-strings, badly tied 
“the broom-handles, and turn over the boards of ; up.” 
the kitchen-porch, and scour them. On Sunday, | But her sympathies were fully aroused, in 
she rested, physically; but her mind did not ‘ spite of her contempt for what she held to be the 
rest. _ She was constantly thinking of what > weakness of her step-daughter. She knew the 
marvels she would perform on Monday, even 3 girl was unhappy, and longed to help her; but 
while trying to read a chapter in a good book, or ; to find out any way seemed beyond her power. 
listening to the parson’s sermon, which, somehow, { .‘‘I never had a narve myself, not as I know, 
usually seemed. tg fit the case of her neighbors, } except once, in a tooth, and I had that yanked 
but not her own, . She was not a slanderer, nor out quick enuf. It’s a pity, Samantha Jane 
a drunkard, nor idle, nor slothful; how could his / couldn’t have all her narves treated the same 
words be meant for her? } fashion. I'd do it, if they was mine, ef I had to 
No, indeed, poor, blind soul, she was only ; take the skin along with ’em. But the older I 
guilty of one sin—she made a god of work. She grow, tlre plainer I see folks ain’t all run in the 
comprehended, when the minister talked about { same mould; and ef they’ve happened to ha’ got 
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into a three-cornered one; you can’t whittle ’em ; because, in the whole length and breadth of the 
round, no’ matter how much you try. You may > vale, there is no household, where those requi- 
hurt ’em, till they holler, like all persessed; but ; sites cam be found in such perfection.” 


land’s sake, when you get through, there they } 
be; just as three-cornered as when you begun.’ 


when the striking of the clock roused her to a 
consciousness, that she had been: positively idle, 
during an entire half-hour, she sprang up, with 
asensation of guilt, feeling rather indignant, too, 
with Samantha Jane, for having been the cause 
of her committing a crime so heinous. } 

As she was crossing the kitehen, she heard $ 
footsteps on the porch, and a man’s voice called, § 
cheerfully. 

‘©Good-afternoon, Mrs. Oakford. I knocked at ; 
the front-door, but I-couldn’t make you hear. I ; 
thought we should find’ you-in this sanctum. I 
want to introduce my friend, Mr. Crawford, to you. 
He never saw such'a kitchen as yours, for there 
never was one equal toit. -Unless you mean to use 
the floor for a dinner-table, I don’t know why you 
polish it like this. It may be made of yellow-pine 
boards; but it looks more like one of the gold 
pavements in Aladdin’s palace. Eh, Crawford ?”’ 

The speaker was old’ Mr. Harding, the minister, 
and when Mrs. Qakford recovered from her 
surprise, at the suddenness of his appearance, she 
perceived that his companion was a stranger, a 
handsome, grave-looking man of twenty-seven, or 
eight, who began talking so pleasantly to her, 
that, to use her own expression, employed later, 
fghe took to him, from the first,” though she 
wasn’t, as a gin’ral thing, very consaty, or perky, 
about hitchin’ on to new folks; and you needed j 
to summer and winter, too, with a-body, ‘afore 
you made up your mind what sort of timber they 
was built out of.’’ 

She wanted the visitors to follow her into the 
“room,” a sacred spot, seldom opened, except on 
grand occasions, “like funerals or weddins,’’ as 
she would herself have said; but Mr! Crawford 
declared that he had net sufficiently admired this 
dazzling kitchen, and begged her to allow them 
to remain there, at which she was delichted, 
partly because she appreciated the compliment, 
partly because she feared there might be dust 
upon their boots, which would'leave traces on the ? 
immaculate glory of her striped carpet. 

After a little conversation, Mr. Harding ex- 
plained the object of their visit. His friend had 
& fancy for spending the summer in this retreat, ' 
which was, by the way, the very loveliest of all the » 
mountain-guarded valleys of picturesque Penn- ° 
sylvania. He -was seeking retirement and a } 
comfortable home, and Mr. Harding finished, 
saying, “I have brought the pilgrim here, ! 








’ } Oakford, at this compliment. 
She sat for some time, lost in meditatiga, and } head. 
’ I shouldn’t know how to behave,”’ 


} Mr. Harding. 
, hanes, and if he insists on’ burying himself, day 
,and night, among his papers and books, scold 


’ “Land’s sake! I want to know!” cried Mrs. 
But she shook her 
“T never hada boarder in my life, and 
she said. 

“Treat him, as if he belonged to you,” said 
“Try and put a little flesh on his 


him well, and rout him out.’’ 

He said a good deal more, and Mr. Crawford 
tried his persuasive eloquence, also; but Mrs. 
Oakford still shook her head, and reiterated : 

‘*Wal, I do’ know—I don’t think I could, 
Samantha Jane, she ain’t very strong this spring, 
and I’d beve to hire a:gal.’’ 

‘Whose wages, you must, let me pay,’’ said 
Mr. Crawford. 

‘*Law, do tell! Wal, I do’ know—I guess 
not!’’ said Mrs. Oakford. 

She and the minister were seated, with their 
backs towards the door which led-into the hall; 
but just then, Mr. Crawford beheld a vision ! 

A tall, pale girl, with wonderful dark violet 
eyes, and a profusion of golden. hair, flitted past, 
paused an instant to peep into the room, and 
fied. like some frightened, wild thing, when she 
perceived his eager gaze fastened ‘upon her. 

He was not an impressionable man. It was 
not the girl’s loveliness which struck him. Indeed, 
the neighbors never even dreamed of calling her 
good-looking, though they admitted that, perhaps, 
“she would grow to be, if-ever she filled out, 
and got a little color in her cheeks, and her eyes 
wasn’t so crazy-like.”’ 

But it was exactly the expression of those 
marvellous eyes, which attracted-Mr. Crawford. 
He had'‘a hasty thought, that, out of them, stared 
a troubled soul, as yet too young and wnde- 
veloped to comprehend .its own capacities ; sick 
and weary, with a great longing for something; 
it’ knew not ‘what; but he knew’; ‘it was for 
action, for progress, for occupation to fill it, for 
light and sunshine! 

He was roused from his revery, by some ques- 
tion Mr. Harding asked of him. 

““T beg your pardon,” he said, apologetically. 
“T believe I did not just catch what you said.” 

‘“«T believe you didn’t, nor hear a single word,” 
laughed the old gentleman. ‘‘ He’s always going 
> wool-gathering, this friend of mine, Mrs. Oak- 
ford.” 

“‘T wouldn’t ha’‘ said he knew a might about 


? sheep, or any other farming work,’’ replied Mrs. 


Oakford, with a puzzled air. 
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**Not he. . Couldn’t tell wheat from oats,’’ { 
Hejoined the minister, still laughing, though he | 
refrained from.any explanation of the good } 
woman’s blunder. 

«I wish you could be persueded:to take mei in, } 
Mrs. Oakford,”’ said Crawford. . “Til try not to 
be much trouble,” 

** Oh, I ain’t afeerd of the trouble, but do’ know 
as I could suit you. I kin bake and bile, with 
most, and as fur puddin’s and pies, wal, mabby 
it’s sort o’ boastin’, but I wouldn’t give'in to 
Queen Victory, no matter how many new-fangled 
things she may ha’ larnt.”’ 

Few people are proof against flattery, if prop- 
erly administered. So, between judicious com- 
pliments, and the offer of remuneration, which 
she frankly admitted he rated at too high a figure, 
Mrs. Oakford finally decided to put her two best 
chambers at Mr. Crawford’s. service, for the 
summer. 

Her step-daughter showed a rather provoking } 
indifference, when told of the arrangement. But, 
still somewhat. moved. by the recollection of the ; 
girl's outburst, Mrs. Oakford refrained from ; 
reproaches, and went, after tea, to engage the 
services of Jerusha Norris, a ¢apable, elderly 
virgin, who, to use her own phrase, ‘ wasn’t 
born to be nobody’s waiter, though sometimes 


she went ont, to obleege, when folks was druv, 
and knowed how to treat her arter she got 
there;”’ 

The next day, Mr. Crawford took possession of } mother,and Miss Norris. 


his new quarters, and amazed Mrs. Oakford and 
Jerusha, by the quantity of books he brought 
with him, for the accommodation of which, some 
shelves had. to be arranged in his sitting-room. 
Jane had been seized with one-of her shy fits, 
and wanted to avoid the gentleman, as long as 
possible, so. she asked her step-mother’s. permis- 
sion to go and,make a visit, that afternoon. The 
request was granted; but it was so unusual, that, 
after the girl’s departure, Mrs. Oakford, observed 
to, Miss Norris : 

“It's the queerest idee fur her to git into her 
head—why;, ’taint.onct a year you. can coax her 
to go into a neighbor’s house.’’ 

‘‘Samanthy Jane’s dreffully consaty,” , the 
elderly virgin replied, with the decision which 
characterized her; ‘‘a-body can’t. say she ain’t 
likeable ; but, somehow, you never feel to - knew 
her; she-seems to have things in her head, and ° 
you can’t tell what they be.” 

‘‘ Butshe’s a good gal,’’ Mrs, Oakford observed, 


f { you’ re a.step-mother ina thousand. I .ain’t one 
, to soft-sgwder, everybody'knows, but that’s what 
you be; and ’tain’t no use to contradict.’ 

‘Wal, I don't: s’pose I’m so bad, but what | 

} might be. worse,’’ Mrs. Oukford answered, with g 

} gratified air, ‘Tl tell you what, Jerushy, let’s 
go and pick some strawberries, and give that city 

; chap such a short-cake as he never eat; and as 

} for cream, wal,.I swan to man, I never say 

‘ nothin’ like the brindle-cow’s milk, since she 

} come im; and the calf’s a likely critter as ever 

yousee. Samantha Jane wants to raise it, and] 

think mabby I will.” 

‘* Calves and babies isa sight o’ trouble,” Miss 
Norris observed, oracularly, ‘‘and the—’ ghe 
hesitated, a little, then added, with an engaging 
show of maidenly modesty—‘‘and the kind that 
grows up, men-folks, is the most bother of all— 
you said Brindle’s was, I think ?” 

Mrs. Oakford was so impressed .by Jerusha’s 
virginal delicacy, that she immediately offered 

the maiden one of her most gorgeously beflowered 
bowls, to pick the strawberries in, and led the 

; ; way out to the ‘‘ patch,’’ feeling that she was in 

the society of a very superior person, 

Mr, Crawford had been established, for nearly 
a week, under Mrs. Oakford’s roof, before he 
succeeded in making any approach to acquaint 
ance with Jane, whose taciturnity became all the 
more noticeable, from its contrast to the voluble 
powers of conversation possessed by. her step- 
The girl impressed him 

as being proud, rather than sly; in a morbid, 

‘ unhealthy state of mind, too, which caused her 
} to feel that she had no special place in the world, 
and was not particularly needed by anybody; 
full of vague longings and, aspirations, which 
perplexed and troubled her; passing through the 
restless, impatient phase,.common to all very 
young people, endowed with that doubtful good, 
an imagination; and the restlessness and impa- 
tience .were: increased, in her case, by the 
unsympathetic, commonplace baldness of her 
surroundings. 

Mrs. Oakford, and, her conadjutress, informed 
him daily, that ‘+ Samanthy Jane was queer—very 
queer.’ The. girl’s two; married sisters, fine, 
} ample, personable women, but with no very great 
} intellect, gaye him the same information, couched, 
} however, in more grammatical English, as became 
} their education. The family doctor hardly went 
3 80 fay, but said that, Jane was. delicate, growing 

too fast, and it, was this that, made her odd. She 











still softened by the recollection of yesterday’s must have rest.and amusement,jhe said, else she 


scene, ‘‘I hain’t no fault to find with her.”’ 
“I don’t want you to find none,” returned 
Miss Norris. ‘The, truth is, Maria Oakford, 


} might die of consumption, as her mother had done 


before: her.., 
Mr. Crawford had gone, one morning, to ® 
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town, distant a couple of hours by. rail, not 
expecting to return until evening; but not 
fnding the acquaintance he went to seek, he 
came back, early in the afternoon. Going up to 
his sitting-room, he discovered Jane, seated on 
the floor, so deeply engrossed in one of his books, 
that she did not hear him enter.. When, finally, ; 
she became aware of his presence, she was s0 3 
startled, that, in her ‘haste to rise, she dropped 
the volume, 

“Mother sent me to dust’ a litile,” she sail, 
embarrassed, ‘ But. I—I got to reading—and 
forgot all about it.” 

“JT am sure the room needs no dusting,”’ Mr: 
Crawford answered, kindly, ‘‘and my books are 
quite at your service, Miss Jane—that is, some 
of thefn—I fear there are 8 good many not quite 
suited to a youthful mental appetite.” 

His smile was so genial, his voice so pleasant, 
that Jane forgot her confusion. 

“Im afraid I don’t care much about any, 
except novels and poetry,” ‘she said, reluctantly. 

«Don’t you like history?” 

“T like reading about the Stuarts. . There are 
bits of French history, too; and the Crusades. 
Well, I'm afraid that’s about all) But my 
sisters say it is a waste of timé to read novels.’” 

“That is, perhaps, going too far,’’ said Mr. 
Crawford. ‘‘ But they don’t answer, as'a'steady 
mental diet, any more than cakes and: sweet- 
meats would do, alone, to support the body.” 

“Oh, dear!’’ sighed Jane. 

“Understand, I am not advising you to give 
up reading novels altogether. I only say that 
other books ought to be read, also.” 

“There are plenty of things I'd like to study,” 
Jane said, with a sigh. ‘+ But it’s two years 
since there’s been a good school in the village. 
Id got started in Latin, but I don’t know enough 
to go on by myself.”’ 

“Suppose we ask your mother, if you may 
geome to school to me,” said Mr. Crawford. “I 
rather like teaching, and I have so much idle 
time on my hands, that I should’ be glad to fill 
up 8 portion of it.’’ 

Jane showed ‘her gratitude, in a very annoying 
manner: she burst into tears, and ran out of the 
room. Fortunately, she had to deal with a per- 
son capable of comprehending her exact state of 
mind. The proposal was so unlooked for,.so full 
of delightful possibilities, that, for the moment, 
she was overwhelmed; he suspected this; and 
judged her conduct accordingly. ‘ Poor child,”’ 
he said, pityingly. 

Mr. Crawford had hired a pair of horses, when } 
he came, and he began, now, by persuading Jane } 
toride, He used to ask for her company, in his | 





walks, too; and when the lessons began, the 
garden was made the school-room. ° So' the girl 
spent more hours in the epen air, than she had 
ever done in her life; and rapidly ‘began to 
improve, in health: Mrs. Oakford deferred to 
her lodger’s whim, as she considered it; but she 
and Jerusha agreed, that, ‘*they’d as soon have 
expected people to choose the top of a tree, for a 
school-house, as the garden.”’ 

The summer passed ; Jane’s health improved 
wonderfully... ‘‘It’s gurus,’ said Mrs. Oakford, 
‘but she’s not lif as narvy as she used to be, 
and readin’, too, readin’ all the time; jest the 
thing; I'd have said, to make her so.’’ Meantime, 
this ‘‘readin’,’’ or rather, her studies with Mr. 
Crawford, became, with Jane, an ever increasing 
delight. ‘After the first weeks, in which hope- 
fulness and discouragement alternated, she settled 
to her work with quiet perseverance, and aston- 
ished her teacher by her progress, as real as it 
was rapid. 

Mr. Crawford remained until November, and 
then had to return to the city. But the winter 
did not seem long to Jane. He superintended 
her studies,.even though absent, and she had 
his frequent letters, and the promise of his re- 
turn, early in the summer, to keep her hopeful 
and buoyant. 

He found her greatly changed, when he came 
back, though the alteration in ‘her letters had 
taught him to expect this. Even the neighbors 
admitted that she was growing pretty ; but they 
averred, that her eyes were’ too large, and her 
manners not to their taste! ‘She wis too much 
dressed’ up,” was their verdiet, -‘‘and had too 
much to do with books; and Maria Oakford 
would find out her blunder, some day; but then, 
Maria, she’d always’ been as sot as a mule, and 
*twasn’t no use to try to budge her.” 

Another summer of happiness’ to Jane; and 
when winter came again, she was allowed to go 
to ‘a ‘good school, in’ the nearest large town, re- 
turning home every Saturday, for a brief visit. 

Mr. Crawford appeared anew, with the sunny 
weather, and spent his third summer at the farm: 
He’ found Mrs. Oakford and Jane in trouble. 
The two married sisters had died, within a few 
days’ of each other. | All their lives, there had 
existed between the pair, that strange sympathy 
one sometimes sees between twins, and after the 
elder’s death, the younger sister was seized with 
the same fever, and from the first, told her htis- 
hand that she was going to die. “Emily kept 
calling to her, and she must go,” she said. 

Jane had another source of trouble. Young 
Henshaw had fallen in love with her, and wanted 
to marry her.» Now the Henshaws were among 
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the most prominent people in the county.:. The 
old .mother was 4 narrow-minded, purse-proud 
woman, and how it came about; that she did not 
oppose, her son’s attachment, was a marvel to 
everybody. But she approved of the match, up- 
held the somewhat: weak young man, and helped 
Mrs. Oak ford to torment poor Jane. 

The girl had known only. one pleasure, during 
the whole spring. . Ima magazine, that) Mr. 
Crawford sent her, she found a cepy of verses 
she had written... He had-had them published, 
without her knowledge. 

|The summer went ; the winter came and passed. 
Mr. Crawford, returning to his quiet! haunt, for | 
the fourth season, found Jane grown into'a beau- 
tiful woman—she was nineteen. :: 

A. deadly feud was) being waged by the 
Henshaws. Jane had definitely. refused the 
youthful hope.of the family, and his mother was 
so furious, that she went about! declaring that 
the girl had vainly tried to turn her son’s ‘head. 

In the middle of ‘the summer, a igreat sorrow 
befel Jane. Her step-mother died suddenly ; and 
she was left alone in the world...’ 

Jerusha Norris remained with her, and it never 
occurred to either of them, that Mr. Crawford ; 
ought to,be sent.away ; and:he, in his masculine } 
blindness, never remembered that his presence 
in the house might cause comment. 

It is doubtful if it, would have done so, had it 
not been for old Mrs. Henshaw’s desire for 
vengeance, She set afloat evil whispers, which 
grew, with,.the rapidity and strength such 
accursed offspring of wickedness and malice ' 
always display. Weeks elapsed, however, before 
even Jerusha Norris. heard of the-slanders. 
‘But, they,-did.reach her at,Jast,,and nearly ; 
drove her, out of her senses with horror and rage. 
She took advantage. of Jane’s absence, one after- 
noon,.to, seek; Mr. Crawford, and tell him what 
was said, 

He was terribly shocked, and agreed with her 
that he ought to go away. 

‘‘It’s, all that Henshaw woman. She’s the 
wickedest cretur’ that ever lived,’ ‘Miss Norris 
said. ‘I can’t tell you all they say—it ain’t fit 
te talk about. Oh, to, think they should have 
the hearts to speak agin ® motherless .gal—why, 
@ baby ain’t more innocent’n our Jane.” 

And;}poor Jane, passing through the hall, 
overheard the words. She knew, only too.well, ; 
what they meant. That very afternoon, she had ; 

















met an acquaintance, of her own age,and when she | 


not going to hurt your reputation by knowing 
her.” 

In her distress, Jane had gone; at once, to an 
old lady, whom she‘had known all her life: and 
her insistance finally brought out the whole tale, 

She had returned home, broken-hearted and 
despairing, just in time to overhear a portion of 
Jerusha’s' remarks. She got away, without the 


} speakers ‘being aware of her presence, and was 


not seen by either of them until evening. Then, 
Mr. Crawford found her, sitting in the garden, in 
the sunset.» He hurried towards her. 

‘«T have been looking for you everywhere,” he 
said. His' own agitation was so excessive, that 
he did not notice Jané’s altered looks. “Iam 
Sbliged: to go ‘to’ Philadelphia, sooner than | 
expected,” he’ continued, rapidly. ‘*I want to 
tell you something, first.” 
. **No, no,” she: cried. 
thing.” 

“J must,” ‘he :pleaded. 
Will you be my wife?” 

“No,” she answeréd, ‘no. ‘ I could not he, to 
save your sonl—I would not, to save mine.” 

She believed, that, in’ his generosity, he made 
the proposal, in order to amend the wrong he 
had unintentionally:done her. She would have 
died, ‘proud creature that she was, died a 
thousand deaths, sooner than accept his sacrifice. 

She ran past him; and entered the house. He 
did not see her again, until just as he was ready 
to leave. 

‘© Atleast, Jane, we are friends,’’ he said. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ she replied, wearily. 

“ But there is no—no hope for me?” , 

“None,” she said, her voice ‘sounding hard as 
iron. She longed to thank him for his. kindness; 
to tell him that she knew why he spokes but she 
eould not bring herself to. utter a word. 

A few days after his departure, she received a 
letter from’ him. She did mot open it. She felt 
certain what its tenor would be.’ ‘She would not 
risk her own ebbing courage, therefore, by 
reading it. He should’ not sacrifice himself for 
her sake. 

She: wrote a few lines; and inelosed the 
unopened letter. She asked him never to refer 
to the subject. again: She could not marry him, 
she repeated. 

So.another beautiful dream died suddenly, in 
Everard Crawford’s soul; for he had loved the 
girl; he discovered it, only too surely, when he 
heard how she had beém slandered. | But, like a 


«Don’t tell me any- 


“Listen to me, Jane, 


stopped to speak, the girl's mother,’ who ‘was { brave man, he tried courageously to subdue his 


with her, had angrily called her daughter away. { 
“Come away, Maria Ann,” she had said. 


suffering, though it was a hard struggle. 
Meantime, Jane lived on, as best she might. 


“ Whether the stories are true, or’not, you're} She lived the slanders down. She lived even 
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past the bitterness and distrust of humanity, } he had known so much tranquil happiness, in 
yhich such horrible pain brings to the young. } her society. So, in the pleasant spring weather, 
Jerusha Norris resided with her at the farm. ; he went out there, knowing, by the newspapers, 
Now and then, Jane heard from -Mr. Crawford, ; ; that she was in Rome, 

He wrote quiet, friendly letters, which: she ans ‘He' astonished Miss Norris, by his sudden 
ewered, i in the same spirit, But he neyer spoke ; appearance; and spent the evening with her. 
of coming back. In the excitement of seeing him, she revealed 
When she was twenty-one, great changes came ; certain suspicions of her own, which caused 
into her life.. She published her first book, and ; Crawford, suddenly, to.alter all his plans. 
it was successful. Very, soon after, the farm was } Three days later, he was on the ocean. Within 
discovered to-have a valuable coal-vein .beneath ‘ three weeks, he was in Rome. 
it, Jane sold the place, for a large price, Pe | So it came about, that, one bright afternoon, 
serving the old: house, and a few acres of ground, ; Jane Oakford was seated under the shadow of 
Sheshowed, too, a business faculty, which caused : ‘ the. ilex-trees, in her garden, The. fountain 
Miss Norris to swell with pride. She insisted ’ ‘laughed and sang, A skylark soared into the air, 
upon retaining certain shares and royalties in the ' and, caroled his heart out in heavenly melody. 
nine. ‘The son of one of the directors wanted , Open letters and journals, on the rustic table by 
herto take him» also; but that bit.of property, ; her side, had: told her that, her last book had 
she declined to include in her portion. given her still another breath of fame. _ Yet she 
She decided to carry ‘out what had grown the ; sat_ there, a little saddened, a little lonely, 
ruling desire of her: soul, a wish to travel. Bhe | thinking, as a great poetess once wrote, how 
ssked Miss Norris to accompany her. She was : dreary it, was for women, to “hear the nations 
alone in the world, and the spinster’s fidelity | praising them far off.” 
had greatly endeared her to Jane. Suddenly, a voice called, 
“Law, Lain’t fit,” said Miss Norris.. «You're ; ** Jane, Jane!’ 
rich, now, and you're gittin’ famous. I'd better: She looked up, and saw Everard Crawford. 
stop where be; and ‘keep the house ready fur . There he was, holding her two hands, and she 
ye'to come back to, when you like.” trying, in.a breathless way, to express her pleased 
But:Miss Norris was prevailed on to make an ‘ surprise. But he would not listen, 
éxtended tour, even visiting California and } ‘*T have come to ask you, again, to give me a 
Mexico, before she.returned, to overpower the ; hope,” he cried. ‘June, Jane, how could you be 
neighborhood by her traveled grandeur. ' so blind? Didn’t you know, that I loved you— 
Jane spent 'the summer:in her old home} then ; that I had loved you so,long? Ah, why, did 
sailed for Europe, under the charge of some of her ' ‘ you send my letter back, unopened—that would 
mimerous new friends; and life altered so, that, ' haye;told you! Jane, Jane,,could you have 
sometimes, she wondered if she could be the ; . cared? Was it true you did not understand that 
morbid, hopeless gil, of a few years back. Only ; I really loved you—that I, had only one doubt— 
one sentiment remained unchanged—her love for ‘ one fear—that I was not worthy?”’, ‘ 
Everard Crawford. But dhe was too sensible to >. She did mot speak,,,,, She:could not. But her 
call existence barren, apataee it might have borne ; eyes answered him; and the next instant, she was 
no fruit. elasped close to his heart... The fountain laughed, 
Everard Crawford had been in South America, ‘ and the skylark sang, and the. sunshine turned 
for some time: | He did: not return wntil the the ilex-branches to.dusky gold; and there the 
spring aftér: Jane sailed for Eifrope. A great: pair stood, bringing the glory of their new hap- 
longing came over him, to. visit. the spot, where / piness to add fresh beauty to the scene, 
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DAY AFTER DAY. 


BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Ar morn they rise. They see no shining gold, Of Nature’s chording, Blind, and deaf, and dumb, 
Nor rose, nor violet, in the breaking East; To harmonies of sound, and tint, and speech, 

Nor see they any wonders sweet unfold, With misty brain, and heart, and soul all numb, 
Nor myst’ries of the earf. They do.not feast They walk day after day—nor even reach 

On incense of a flower, a bird’s wild song, To tear away the sombre clouds that float 
A bat’s swift, jagged flight, a brown bee’s gong Between their lives and God. His bemiling bloe 

They do not comprehend the least low note Smiles down on none so pitiful as you! 





MESMERISM vs. COMMON SENSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ 


CHAPTER fT. 

Miss Wrww followed her brother out of his 
new house, and stood on the verandah. She 
looked down at the slope of forest and farm land. 

“You ought to be a satisfied man, Stephen,” 
she said, in her full, hearty tones. ‘‘There’is 
not a prettier home in Fauquier county. And 
so Lee will think, I'll answer for her.”’ 

Doctor Wynn locked the door carefully, and 
glanced doubtfully around him. 

“ It ought to please Lee,” he said. “ Nine years 
of preparation! And always with an eye to her 
wishes. It ought to please her. But I don’t 
know—I don’t know !” 

They walked together, ddwn the “steps, and 
along the avenue of elms, to the gate, where their 
horses were waiting. 

Ellen Wynn, who was a (gil girl, with's firm, 
free step, and frank, gray eyes, half hummed, 
half sang, to herself, as they went; but the doc- 
tor was grave and silent. He was a thin, fair- 
haired man, with a more refined and sensitive 
face than his sister. But it was to the woman, 
with that resolute face of hers, that you would 
have turned for help, in an emergency. 

Nelly, watching him keenly, as she walked, 
decided that he-did not ‘look as the prospective 
bridegroom of next week should do. Yet nobody, 
who had known Stephen Wynn for ten years, 
had reeognized him, in that time, as anything 
else than Lee Page’s lover. That was the es- 
sential fact about the man. The Wynns and 
Pages were allied, by those countless ties of 
blood and intermarriage, which bind Virginia 
families together ; the cousins, Stephen and Lee, 
had been lovers in their cradles. The current 
of their love had flowed always without a ripple, 
and under a summer sun. Parents, friends, wn- 
cles, aunts, and én innumerable cousinship, had 
waited, approving and impatient, for the day, 
when Stephen should have established himself in 
practice, and should be ready to bring home his 
bride. The practice now was established; the 
house was built, and furnished ; and Miss Wynn 
had just made her final. visit of inspection. 

At the great Page mansion, in the next. county, 
the clan had already begun to assemble; tre- 





mendons preparations were going on, in the 

kitéhens, of 9 dozen country-seats,, which, the ; 

wedding-party would visit, on their triumphal 
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progress, a fortnight hence; far-off kinsmen were 
on their way, in lumbering family-coaches, with 
outsiders from Kentucky and Carolina; the last 
stitch had been taken in the bride’s troussean, 
the very veil was in its box, pinned to the orange 
blossoms ; and yet tor Wynn’s blue eye 
wandered uneasily, an bit his thin lip, as if 
his good fortune was a mere vision, fading in 
thin air. 

‘What is the matter with you, Stephen?” 
said Nelly, sharply. “You look like tragedy 
itself.” 

“It may be my jealous fancy, ‘Nell, but,” 
hesitating, ‘‘ there is something troubles me,” 

“Tell me all about it,’”’ with .a decisive nod, 
“It's not about Lee, is it? You have you 
weaknesses, Stephen, but you’re not jealous, It 
can’t be a jealous fancy. Lee is nervous, 
romantic, but—’’ 

«No, I never had cause for jealousy,” inter- 
rupted the doctor. ** And I’ve known Lee since 
we were ehildren. But there is a coldness, a 
reserve in Lee’s letters, lately, which I cannot 
understand. There was another matter,” He 
hesitated. ‘Nell, I shall not go into detail, 
But there have been several unaccountable 
cireumstanees, grhich make me uneasy, and 
uncertain; even though,’ he added, smiling 
uneomfortably, ‘‘my wedding-day comes next 
week.”’ 

Miss Wynn waited a moment, in hopes that he 
would be more candid, But he seated heron 
her horse, and: mounted his own in silence. 
‘*What can you do for me, Nell?’ he said, a 
they eantered down the hill together. 

“JT will go on to Colonel Page’s to-morrow, 
Stephen,” said Nell, prompt as: usual, “instead 
of waiting to go with you, next/week. If any- 
thing is wrong, trust to me to find it out, and set 
it right.” 

‘knew you,would suggest something, Ellen. 
But if anyththg is wrong with Lee, I must set it 
right myself, Nobody must come between us— 
not even you.” 

‘I will go, to-morrow,” said Ellen, decidedly. 
‘There is nothing more to tell me?” looking at 
him sharply, feeling that she had received hut s 
half-confidence. 

“No, nothing,” said Dogtor Wynn, evading 
her eye. ; 
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Among Miss Wynn’s many quelities, was a; 
certain big, careless, good nature.. ‘* Very well, 
Stephen, I'll do the best I can,” she said. ; 
«Keep up heart, It will all be right. Things } 
slways do turn out right inthe end.” \ Especially, } 
she thought, ‘with regard to Stephen’s fantastic, 
imaginary grievance. 

But the matter, which he.had reserved, was, 
this time, more than a fantastic grievance. A 
year ago, Doctor Wynn had presented to Miss 
Page, @pearl necklace. .He was not a rich man, 
and -his gifts te his bride represented’ much } 
actual self-denial and privation, a fact which Lee 
well knews A week’ since, while he: was in 





Iynchburg, completing his purchases’ for the 
house, he had seen this necklace exposed for sale, } 
in a jeweler’s window, and, supposing that it } 
had been stolen, had entered, and demanded to; 


know how it came there. 

“Tt was sold to us,” said the jeweler, “ by 
Miss Lee Page. I have her letter here, offering ; 
it for a certain sum, cash, which we paid her.” 

The writing was Lee’s, 

“The pearls are very fine. Will you look at 
them with a glass ?’’ said the man. 

Doctor Wynn did not look at them with a glass. 
He went, out of the shop, sick, and almost 
staggering. Lee, trading with her jewels? Lee, 
selling his poor, little gifts for ready cash? The 
mystery, the horror of the whole thing, was so 
incredible, so dreadful, to him, that he could not 
bring himself to'tell Ellen of it. She started, the 
next day, therefore, ignorant of his trouble. 


CHAPTER.II. 


Cotonet Page, with all therest of the innu- 
merable family connections; ‘had the ‘highest 
respect for Ellen Wynn’s abilities. ' He received } 
her:with that peculiar, anxious deference, which 
men pay. to'a woman, whose shrewd sense and 
keenness scares and awes them. 

*It is very kindin you to come so-soon, Ellen. 
Lee’ is out in the «park, somewhere,” he ‘said, } ; 
hitriedly: “She is not as well as we should like 
to'see her—too pale and haggard. But that’s 
natural, I suppose. We have a few friends with 
us;‘already, the Cedar-Lodge Marshalls, and the 
Volneys; and all of cousin Betty’s folks, and the 
Professor. Pyrus, where is Miss Lee? Oh, I} 
forgot. She-is walking with Professor Sarth. ' 
She’s not as strong, Ellen, as I could wish. She } 
fedlsthe need!of her mother now, as never before, } 
[ithink.””. All this was poured forth,, eagerly | 
and incohetently, as the old gentleman marched » 
up the long hall, with Ellen, — his long, } 
white whiskers. 
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Ellen Wynn knew, as plainly as if he had put 
itinto words, that there was something to conceal, 
something which he did not himself understand. 
‘* Poor old cousin Rupert,” she thought, with an 
amused smile. ‘I must find it out.” 

“T will change my dress, and find Lee,” she . 
said, aloud, however. ‘Do not send for her. 
I. know my room. Maumee Sue will take me 
to it.” 

Half-a+dozen servants escorted her to her 
chamber.’ ‘+Miss Nelly,” with her hearty good 
humor, and sharp authority, was dearer to them 
than their own gentle; irresolute mistress. 

Mrs. Betty Page, from Kentucky, hurried to 
welcome Ellen, as soon as she heard of her 
arrival, and to pour out the news. 

‘Goon with your hair, my dear, and I’ll sit 
here, by the window,’’ she said. ‘‘ You’ve seen 
cousin Rupert? He is in his element.' You 
know he always did rejoice in a turmoil, and a 
house full to bursting. So’ fond as he is of 
Stephen, too. The dear old man would be per- 
fectly happy, I think, if only he could know 
that Fred was alive.” 

‘* He hasnot heard of Fred, for a year,’’ said 
Ellen, sharply. ‘‘ Not since he:started to India. 
Why does he choose this’ especial time to worry 
about him? I should waste very little anxiety 
on such & feather-headed fellow, at any season, I 
am sure.” 

‘‘ You never were a father, my dear. An only 
son, too. And Fred never had any-fault, except 
a drop. of vagabond blood. © It’s quite natural, 
that his father should wish @ér him, at this 
crisis in the family affairs.” 

‘‘T suppose go. But Fred always seemed such 
a cipher to me, that I cannot understand anybody 
wasting affection, or emotion, on him. The 
Cedar-Lodge people are here?’’ 

“«Yes. .- But the house will not really fill; until 
next week. All that are here now; are of our 
own family, except Professor Sarth.” 

A singular hesitation, and a furtive glance at 
herself, did not escape Elten. 

‘‘ Whois Professor Sarth ?”’ she'said, carelessly, 
thrusting a gold bodkin, through the soft, dark 
puffs of her hair. 

“He is a friend of Lee’s: She met him in 
Lynchburg, two months ago. He followed her 
home, and cousin Rupert invited him to stay for 
the wedding.” 

* Ah! Whats trouble such a mass of hair is. 
If-it.only were curly. This friend of Lee’s—he 
is very pleasant, of course? What family does 
he belong to ?’’: 

“ Oh, gracious knows, if he ever had a family. 
He might be Melehisedek, from the mystery there 
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is about him—without, father, or mothen,-or de- | 
scent, Very learned, and very silent,:and. with | 
no breeding at,all to speak of, A thin, colorless, 


pale-eyed creature. His eyes have that dreadful | 
which I have seen in a fish.’? } 
‘‘ Not, much fear of ‘his fasci- 


death-in-life glare, 
Ellen. laughed, 
nating any. of your girls, cousin Betty.” 
“No. Not my girls.’ ‘She.coughed, uneasily; 
and arranged the flounces on her skirt. 
my girls,” she repeated, meaningly.: {But Miss } 


Wynn was too busy with lacing her bodice, | 


answer, ‘I honestly confess, Ellen,” continued 
Mrs. Page, lowering her voice, “that I do. not ; 
like.this man, nor his doings,, He prdfesses to; 
be; a, mesmerist—magnetizer—I hardly know { 
what. Thank heaven, I’m a good church mem- 


ber; and trouble myself very little about’ such ' 
infidelisms. But he declares that Leeis wonder: ' 
He} 


fully receptive of the mesmeric influence. 
puts her'to sleep, at will; wakens her; summons; 
or sends her from him, at his will. 


allowed to see ; that he can command her, When 
absent, as if he were present; bring her to him, 
by a few passes of his hand.” 

“That is absurd !”’ said Ellen, hotly. '**I have 
heard .of this mesmerism. 
ungodly fraud! Do you mean to say, that’ Lee 
lends herself to such trickery? Or that’cousin 
Rupert allows her ‘to do it ?”’ 

‘‘Her father was much opposed to it. But 
Lee insisted on thie experiments. She has shown, | 
gentle as she is, that she has a will of her own. 
I did wonder,’’ said the matron, with n, sudden } 
aecess of frankness, ‘‘ what Stephen Wynn would 
say toitall; And I am glad; on this very aceount; 
Ellen, to see you here, to-day.’’ 

‘I am glad that I came,”’ said: Ellen, calmly, 
for she had regained her control. “But ‘the 
matter is not as-serious as you think, T hope, 
cousin Betty.” 


CHAPTER III. 
Miss Wrnn, indeed, was:too practical, to take 


alarm. Lee was an exceptionally. refined and 
sensitive woman, and the most unlikely to become 
a partner in any coarse trickery. ;“‘I haye wronged! 
Stephen’s future wife,” she said to herself, ‘‘ even 
in listening to such an accusation.’ +)):/{./0 
Nevertheless, a strange change iin Lee’s’ man- 


ner and countenance, shocked and- startled her. 
Lee was. more eagerly. affectionate than ‘ever’ 


before; but she was pre-occupied; and searcely | 
paid any, heed, eyen when: Ellen delivered mes- 
sages from her brother, The girl, too, had grown 


‘Not 


He has had 
one or two exhibitions of his power, in the ‘ 
drawing-room. But I have heard it hinted, that : 
his power over Lee is much greater than we are } 


It is all a fraud, an | 


> ninieataiadaitaeiaeaea eee 


thin; her ekin, 1 was dry and:hot; her dark-blue 

{ eyes restless and fiery. 
“Magnetism, indeed! It looks more like 
malarial fever,” thought Ellen,as she watched 
Lee, during the long supper. 

Professor Sarth, as it. happend, was seated 
; opposite to her; a pale-colored, little man, with 
; yeltow hair, bristling brows and moustache, and 
large round eye-glasses: » He ‘atebut little, and 
appeared ‘to shrink from observation. In the 
whole chattering, gay circle, he and Lee were 
the only silent members.’ ‘A mere book-worm, 
, and half fed at that,” decided Ellen, after one or 

two'keen glances. ‘ As: little’ of a wizard, asa 

man ‘could be! Cousin Betty’s romance always 
; did run away with her wits.” 

After supper was' over, Colonel ‘Page ‘went to 
his study, while the young ‘people flocked to 
the great hall, which was the usual place of 
$ assembling in the evening. It was a vast, low- 
: ceiled apartment, extending through the middle 
of the house, with two immense fire-places, at 
either end, in which, the evening being chilly, 
fires of heaped pine-knots were burning. 

The stateliness and impressive air of antiquity, 
which belonged to the old mansion, reached its 
culmination in this hall, which liad been, in fact, 
theliving-room of the Pages for generations, and 
had absorbed their character, asthe more splendid, 
but ‘less used! libraries, and withdrawing rooms, 
had failed todo. There were their portraits, high- 
: featured, stern men, and fastidious women, on 
the wall; there were the envrmous buffets, laden 
with plate, among it cups and salvers won at 
half the courses in the South, by racing grand- 
fathers; there-were spindle-legged harpsichords 
of the time of ‘cousin Dolly Madison, and cousin 
Martha Washington ; there were swords and guns 
belonging :td Cavalier and Tory ancestors ; and, 
mixed in with them, were gigantic stalks of corn, 
; deer’s, antlers, stuffed pet-dogs, and. Lee’s last 
master-pieces, of bits of painted satin, or stiff 
crayons.: Lee herself, in, her) clinging, tight- 
sleeved, gown of some pale-blue stuff, her’ soft 
brown hair, rolled like a erown. above her timid, 
high-bred face, was a fitting figure to give life to 
the quaint, old-time habitation, 

Ellen drew Lee apart; while the others gathered 
into noisy, gossiping’ groups.! ‘We have not 
had.'a minute to ourselves,” she said, “and I 
haive so much to tell you of the house.”’. 

‘©The house ?”’ 

“ Yes—your house. Stephen. took me over it, 
yesterday. Are you listening, dear? You watch 
; the door; as if you expected onnpaty to come 
‘ in; with’ bad news.” 

: Nonsense!” Lee forced a smiles 
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shout the house. Stephen has writtea every detail; ; will especially amuse Miss Wynn,” bowing to 
pat it is different to actually see it for yourself.”’ 3 Ellen, “‘who-is, I understand, a lady of scholarly 

«You will see it, for yourself, next week.” ’ tastes and high culture.’ 

But Lee did not blush, nor smile. She listened, : There was a momentary, embarrassed silence. 
with her eyes fixed vacantly on Ellen’s face; but ; Then cousin Betty Page came to the front. “If 
now and then they gave the same quick, terrified } you mean, Professor,”’ she said, boldly, “ by your 
glance at the door. ‘ exhibition, a repetition of the experiment you 

«Only a week, to-day, and'you will be at home } made, last night, with my cousin Lee, I must 
there—at home,’ pursued Ellen, keenly watching ; very decidedly object to it. It is ‘not pleasant, 
her. ‘Do you realize that it will be next week?”’ > to use the mildest expression, for a lady to submit 

“Next week? No! Sometimes I think it 3 to, or for her friends to witness.”’ 
will be never,’’ Lee broke out, with a passionate § “If, Miss Lee objects to it, I shall not insist,” 
contortion of her features. Then she controlled } he said, smiling amiably. ‘‘ What does she say ?)’ 
herself. ‘* Don’t heed me, Ellen,’’ laughing, «I ; He did not even glance at her, being occupied in 
am not well, lately. I hardly know what I am ; taking off his eye-glasses, and carefully polishing 
saying, sometimes.” $them. But’ Lee’s eyes were fixed on his face. 

“Sit down, quietly, Lee. You are a little “*T do not object,”’ she said. 
nervous, naturally. Let me tell you what «Do you wish for it?’ he persisted, placidly. 
Stephen is doing, to make ready for you.” “Tt is a thing, Lee,” cried cousin Betty, hotly, 

“Another time. I cannot stay now. I am 3 “ which your mother, if living, would not allow.” 
wanted outside.’’ Her strained’ eyes on the door. The girl threw up her hand, in deprecation, 

“No one called you.” but did not take her fascinated gaze from Sarth. 

“No, but—oh, there he is!’’ «Do you wish for it ?”’ he insisted, still without 

The door opened, and Professor Sarth came in. ; looking at-her. But Ellen fancied that he made 
He had @ soft, noiseless tread, and glided round, ; a slow sign with his hand, a gesture, by which, he 
behind the groups, until he reached the window $ seemed to assume control of the girl’s whole 
recess, near to Ellen and Lee. He made an au- ; flexible, slight body, as she bent towards. him. 
thoritative, but scarcely perceptible gesture, with ; ‘‘I do wish for it,” she said, in a low, steady 
his finger, and Miss Page instantly went towards voice, ‘‘and if my dead mother were here-—’’ she 
him. Ellen blushed with anger. $ paused, and added, ‘‘I should still consent to it,”’., 

“He summons her as if she were a spaniel, and 3 ‘Take your seat,” said Sarth. She sank into 
she obeys .him! There is no prouder or more } ® chair. 
reserved girl, with men, in all Virginia, than Lee} ‘J, for one, shall not stay to see it,” said cousin 
Page. At least, heretofore.” Betty, angrily, leaving the room,; 

Meantime, the professor said to Lee, in the: ‘ Why such a pother?’’ said the little. man, in 
sharp tone he would have’ used to a servant, “I { his airy, foreign accent. |‘ It is but a moment’s 
must have another exhibition; and put you to} divertissement. The lady is tired: I put;her to 
sleep.’ 3 sleep—so,” rapidly waving his lean, white hands 

“Now? Here? No, no! For God’s sake, } over her, then passing them, with light touches, 
not now!” cried Lee, but in a ‘whisper.: ‘My . down her arms. Her head sank on: her breast, 
futher forbade ‘me, positively, the other day, to } her.whole body relaxed; but the eyes rested on 
submit to the passes again: Dr. Wynn’s sister 3 his—helpless, obedient. 
is here; ‘she would think: it improper, indecent ° ‘She sleeps,’ he said, triumphantly. Then, 
inme. It will break off my marriage.’ $ after a moment’s pause, he reversed the passes. 

“Ta, ta!’ with a careless fillip of | his’ fingers. ‘‘‘She is awake, now,’ he said,  ‘ But it is 
“Tf you choose to consider your father, and your ; better that: she should rest. The day has been 
mnarriage, instead of me, very well!’ I ‘am: satis- 3 exhausting. Goto your own room, Miss Page,” 
fied—” But, he-looked her steadily’ the eye. } he commanded. And Lee, rising slowly, walked 
The sentence was finished between thein without } to the door, sluggishly, as though under the 
words. Her lips grew colorless; her features ° influence of a naréotic. 
pitched, as she stared into his gray, implacable } “Tt is but a little experiment,’ he said, 
tyes. She tried to speak once, but the sound ; smiling, and turning to Ellen. ‘I had under 
choked in her throat. At last she bowed assent. ‘ stood you were interested in science and kindred 
The professor whirled round lightly. ‘ pursuits. Miss Page is singularly receptive of 

“Ladies and gentlemen,”’ he said, in a shrill, ‘mésmeric inffuences. I may say that I have 
way voice. “I propose a little ‘scientific ex-} brought her under absolute control.” 
hibition, for our amusement, this evening. It} Miss Wynn bowed, but made no reply. She 
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left the room, however, and sent a messenger for 
her brother. . ‘Come at once,” she wrote. ‘It 
is imperative: don’t wait.” 

Miss Page did not go to her own room. There 
was a little chamber, adjoining the library, 
dimly lighted by the lamps in the larger room, 
and opening through low windows into the 
garden. Its damp, dusky air was heavy with 
the smell of herbs and roses. It was here that 
Sarth had chosen to hold ‘his interviews with 
her; and here the girl dragged herself, with 
slow, unwilling steps. Sarth entered, a few 
minutes later, and threw himself on a sofa, 

“Sit down,” he said, waving his hand. 

But she remained standing. 

“What do you want, now?” she asked. 

Repugnance, fear, loathing, were in her face; } 
a timid, immature face, which, up to a month 
ago, had never expressed any emotion, which an 
innocent child might not experience. 

“What do I want? I want more money. ? 
That is, your brother wants it, if he is to be | 
saved from the gallows.” 3 

“What canI do? I have sold every jewel I 
own, even the cross my mother gave me—” 

“Tt was to save her boy. She was very fond > 
of Fred, wasn’t she? He has often talked to me, at 





night, when we would be camping on the plains 
together, of your mother; and the little garden 
you and he made, while she watched you; and 


of your lessons together.” He watched her ; 
keenly, as he talked. She began to weep, 
sobbing silently. ‘Fred never ceased to love } 
you and his mother. He was a wild fellow; he 
drank ‘hard, and gambled high; but there was 
the one hope for him, his love for his mother and 
you. I can’t bear to tell him that you are so 
engrossed with your lover, and your marriage, 
that you will let him die, and will do nothing.” 

“Tt would be a lie, if you told him that,’’ said 
Lee, standing erect. “Only tell me what I can 
do, and I will do it.”’ 

“« You Know, as well as I. Fred has killed 
this man, Phipps. Under great provocation, he 
says. But that must be proved. Phipps was 
popular in Denver. Fred is a stranger. He 
needs the best counsel that can be had. His 
witnesses’ must be brought from another State. 
In short; we want money—money, and more of 
it. Will you tell your father?” 

“Tt would kill him. To go to him, and say 
that my brother was on trial for murder, and 
that—oh, my God, I cannot do it,” she cried. 
“ Anything but that!’ 

“Then, will you ask Doctor Wynn for, the | 
money ?” 

** He has none to give me.” The blood rushed to } 





> «You care nothing for me. 
>can save your brother. 


} her life, that it stunned her. 


her face. Her-voice was suddenly strong. ‘What 
right have I to ask Stephen Wynn to help me? | 
never will marry him. There never was @ blot upon 
the family name of the Wynns. He shall never 
think that he brought disgrace into it by me.” 

“You are going to shoulder the disgrace of 
being the sister of a murderer, then?” 

She shuddered, but did not answer. 

“You will not ask Wynn for the money ?” 

“No.” 

‘*Nor marry him ?”’ 

‘“‘T never will,”’ she said, sinking into a chair, 
and beginning to cry. 

“‘Then—marry me!’’ hissed Sarth, springing 
up, and stooping over her. ‘‘ You told me that 
the fortune, left to you by your mother, was to 
be paid to you on your wedding-day. It does 


} not matter who the man is, that you marry, the 


money must be paid, all the same.” 

‘*Marry you?’ Her lips scarcely formed the 
words. ‘You?’ ° 

She feebly lifted both hands, to thrust him 
away, but they fell, powerless. 

“Yes, me! John Sarth. From the very first 
day I saw you, I meant to have you for my wife. 
But what matters that?’ recollecting himself. 

But in this way you 
It is the only way. 
When Fred sent me to you, to ask help, he said, 
‘ Little Lee will refuse you nothing, forme.’ You 


;say you cannot be Wynn’s wife, or get money 
from him. Then take this other way. Go with 


me, now—to-night—to a magistrate, and marry 
me. I have shown them all the power I have 
over you, purposely, to explain such. a course. 
They will think it love; love for me, not 
mesmerism. Eh! do you see?” lowering his 
voice, and lifting her hand. She attempted to 
draw it away, but he made a rapid gesture, and 
it lay in his, cold and nerveless. 

‘‘ To-morrow,” he continued, “the money will 
be paid to you. I will telegraph it, by draft, to 
Denver, as I have done the other funds you have 
given; and Fred will be saved. Will you doit?”, 

She tried to rise. “Give me time—my father,” 
she muttered. 

“Time? As much as. you choose, provided 
you don’t risk poor Fred’s life with the delay. 
But I would not be slow in deciding, if you want 
to keep the boy from being hung.” 

His very brutality forced her in the way he 
would have her go. It was something go alien 
to herself, so outside of any former experience of 
This talk of the 
gallows, this dragging her into marriage by sheer 


} ; brute force, felled her reason, as the attack of an 


ox would her body. 
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She rose to her feet, however, with something } Suddenly, there was a quick, firm step, behind. 
of the dignity, which had always belonged to; «Ah, Lee!” said Ellen Wynn. ‘I have found 
lee Page. ‘‘I cannot marry a man, whom I do: you at last! Just in time for a quiet chat. 
not love,” she said. But her words sounded to; Professor Sarth will excuse you, I am sure, 
her like one of the feeble platitudes of her copy- : especially as I have good news to tell you. Your 
book. Love? Who had talked of love? ‘ father telegraphed, yesterday, to San Francisco, 
She must marry him to save Fred’s life. Love ; to know if anything could be discovered of Fred, 
had nothing to do with it. ¢ He was impatient to have news of him, before 
She went out of the room, into a long passage, é the wedding. He has just received a reply.” 
from which the doors of the sleeping-chambers : “Well?” gasped Sarth, with a hoarse laugh. 
opened. Sarth followed her, quietly. She; ‘What of Mr Fred?” 
walked hastily towards her father’s room, laid § Lee did not speak. 
her hand upon the door-knob. She could hear? ‘He arrived from Honolulu, a fortnight ago, 


him moving inside. 
fell on her, at the thought of telling him all. 

All? That his son was a murderer? 
hand dropped. ‘I cannot do it,’’ she said. 

“As soon as Fred is set free, he will come 
home, and begin a new life,’ Sarth eagerly 
whispered, for he had followed her. “It will 
make your father a happy man. He need never 
know what has happened. But if Fred is found 
guilty—when your father hears it—” 

She turned on him. ‘‘ Have you no mercy?” 
she cried. ‘‘No man could torture a woman as 
you do me!’’ 

“Itis not I. It is you, who refuse the. only 
chance of escape. Marry me, and Fred is saved. 
Come, come,” gently drawing her toward the 
door. ‘‘I have a buggy in waiting, in the garden 
road. We can drive to Mill Creek, and be back 
in half-an-hour, The money will be sent, and—”’ 
he hesitated, then went on, boldly, “if you wish 
it, I never will see your face again. Come.” 

He passed his hands quickly over her head, 
down her arms; and half dazed, and shivering, 
she followed him, down the steps, and along the 
garden path. At the gate stood the buggy. 

The girl stopped, muttering something about 
her mother. 

“Come,” said Sarth, holding out’ his hand, 
shaking with excitement, but not touching her. 

She followed him. 


A sense of rest and calm , 
; for a year. 


Her 





in good health and spirits. He has been in Japan 
He started for home at once. He 
is due here to-morrow. Your father is—”’ 

But Lee; with pallid face, and blazing eyes, 
had turned on Sarth, like one of the Erinyes. 

«‘ And you—?”’ she cried. 

But the man was already gone. Nor was he 
ever seen again by one of the Page family. 

‘Fred Page did arrive the next day, a sturdy, 
manly, bearded fellow, who, if he had not made 
his fortune, had sowed his harmless wild oats, 
and was quite ready to settle down. 

Sarth, he recognized by description, as a dis- 
reputable, clever fellow, whom he had made 
his partner and confidant in the mines, and who 
had used the knowledge of his family, so gained, 
to cheat poor, credulous Lee out of her jewels, by 
a clumsily invented story, and to force her nearly 
into marriage. 

The wedding was one of the gayest, and most 
brilliant, which was ever known in the great 
Page clan. . From the dressing of the bride, 
to the throwing of the Jast shoe, Ellen Wynn 
was the manager, the good genius, of the whole 
affair. 

Lee hung upon her neck, fondly, at parting. 

* You do not know from what you saved me,” 
she whispered. 

But there was a queer twinkle in Ellen’s eye, 
which seemed to say that she did know. 
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Sweerty the bright stars are gleaming, 
Up in the heavens above ; 
Twinkling, and smiling, and seeming 
As though they had something to love, 
Looking with eyes that are beaming 
With rapturous love and delight, 
While I, at my table, am dreaming— 
Thinking and dreaming 
Of Annie, my darling, to-mght. 





GORBY. 


Softly the bright stars are shining 

Up in the ether so blue; 

Smiling as though they're divining 

What I am dreaming of you. 

I should not care much if they knew it, 

If stars, like my love, should prove true; 
But if they prove false, they will rue it-— 
Oh, sadly they'll rue it, 

Those stars in the ether so blue. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Wurtz Lucy was occupied with her father, ‘ 


understood its meaning well enough, and kney 
that, altogether, the evening had been a failure, 


and his nearest friends were flocking around him, ; She was made to feel, by the independence of the 
anxiously offering help, Mrs. Farnsworth and; people she had left, that an American donation 
Octavia had withdrawn to another room, and } party, apple-bee, or husking, must always lack 
were hurriedly putting on their wraps. } the patronage and servility of a tenant-gathering 
Hovering in the darkest part of this room, in old England, and was rather humiliated by 4 
they found a little, old woman, who hastily put } state of things, that had brought her high-bom 
on her spectacles,as they entered, and looked } friends so nearly down to the common level. 
wistfully around, as if to discover some means of This she tried to explain to Var, as they sat 
evading observation ; but this was soon rendered } ) Shivering in the sleigh, waiting for Octavia's 
impossible, for Octavia found some difficulty in ; appearance; but that gentleman was in no way 
disentangling hercloud of white zephyr, from the } disposed to be critical. He had been delighted 


bugles and fringes of her opera-cloak, and cried, 
‘* My good woman, can’t you see that I want 
help?” 
Then aunt Hannah crept forward, shrinking, 


and evidently afraid; for her hands trembled, as 
she reached them out for the cloak, and she 
managed the garment so awkwardly, that Octavia 


with the whole proceeding, he said. 

’ This adroit tactician might have gone further; 
but that moment, Octavia appeared, jumped, with 
a graceful leap, into the sleigh, and, nestled 
down by Lord Oram in the furs. 

Once home, the gentlemen were dismissed, 
with soft hand-clasps and beaming smiles, to be 


snatched it from her hold, and huddled herself‘ drawn back to the country town. 


into its snowy folds, with angry impatience. 


And now Miss Octavia gave way to the storm, 


Mrs. Farnsworth was always ready to offer a; that had been raging under all her assumed 


rebuke to others, and, being really shocked by 
the girl’s rudeness, said, 

Pray help me a little. 
obliged.’’ 

Hannah did not speak ; but a quickly-drawn 
breath, that was almost a sob, made the lady 
turn, with a look of surprise. She saw nothing 
but a shrinking, little woman, who held a cloak 
so high up, that it covered her face with shadows. 


I shall. be much 


| « Expect? 


cheerfulness. 

“A pretty state of things you have plunged 
me into,’’ she said, throwing her cloak across 
one of the antique chairs, ‘‘ but, of course, I 
could have expected nothing better.” 

‘« May IL ask what you did expect?” answered 
Mrs. Farnsworth, pressing her lips hard together. 
Why, it was absurd folly, of 
course; but I did think that the very wish to get 


True, the garment shook in her hand, but that} me out of your path, which you have expressed 
old house was so full of draughts, that the motion ; so many times, would impel you to help me now. 
seemed nothing remarkable; so she gathered the ; Here is 9 match, that just meets your exaggerated 
cloak about her, and left the room, without } views of gentility—a nobleman, no doubt of that— 


knowing that the old woman remained there, ; 


with clasped hands, and tears rolling down. 

When Octavia appeared in the outer room 
again, all the shadows of discontent had left her 
face; for Lord Oram stood waiting for her, and, 
before him, such evidences of ill-temper were 
never permitted to appear. Still, she kept her 
mother waiting in the cold air, with malicious 
intent, while she took elaborate leave. 

Of course, Mrs. Farnsworth was not rendered 
particularly amiable by this studied delay. She 

(58) 


young, wealthy— 
‘“‘E beg pardon, but there is some doubt of 


} that,” said the mother, with cutting brevity. 


“Who told you so?’ demanded Octavia, 
turning sharply on her mother. ‘Count Var, 
perhaps ?”’ 

“Yes, Count Var, who is an honorable man, 
and who speaks from his own knowledge. 
Oram’s estates are heavily encumbered.” 

“‘ Well, what then?’’ exclaimed Octavia. ‘Could 
anything else bring an English nobleman to this 
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we 
country, for a wife? 
of birth—we, of money.” 


They have an aristocracy ; quarrels with her daughter, and managéd to win 
g Mannie, and some valuable practice, out of 


«But you have no money, my Octavia,’’ said ; them. The Hitter resentment; which the girl’s 
the mother, with a soft voice, and a cruel smile. 
The mother’s smile : contest, added greatly to its interest ; 


Octavia turned pale. 


deepened, as she saw the swift pallor on her } 
3 
3 


“dependent position was sure to bring into the 


but, most 


of all, she enjoyed the romance and pathos of a 


daughter's face, and the white lips curl with a ; reconciliation, in which all the poetry of her soul 


sneer. 
“You may taunt me with this once too often,” 
said the, girl. 
father’s money must be niine.”’ 
«When I am no» longer here to control it,’ 


could agitate itself, and find intense expression. 


This supreme moment had arrived now. The 


‘|The time will come, when my { firelight, that shone across her face, revealed that 
? her eyes were flooded with tears; ‘gentle sobs 
disturbed her bosom. She reached out her arms, 


answered the lady, still smiling, as if it were not 3 and, im-a voice broken with maternal anguish, 


her own death she was speaking of. 


; Jord Oram wait so long? 


«¢ But will ; cried out: 


* Oh, Octavia, my child—my child. Will you 


The jeer in her mother’s voice deepened the ; never understand the mother, who would gladly 


angry pallor on Octavia’s face. 


“Think of the blue blood in my, veins. . You } 


; die for you?” 


Octavia hesitated a moment; the corners of her 


have not counted: that,’’ she said, with a fine  solana: little mouth curved downward; and, 


twist of irony. . 3 
Now, the smile died on Mrs. Farnsworth’s lips, 
and she grew white with ragé, like her daughter. : 
4 se 2 

“Do you presume to question that? 
Octavia’s eyes gleamed., She had, at. last, 
aroused ‘her :mother, 
“T presume to question anything you advance, 3 
when we are quite alone,”’ 


with a lift of the white shoulders, she half turned 
away, rejecting the offered embrace. 


Then came a great sob, and a cry of anguish, 


from the mother. 


“Oh, Oetavia—Octavia, do you wish to break 


my heart—that has forgiven you so often ?”’ 


Octavia’s shoulder was still lifted a little, 


she said. ‘‘It would be 3 rebelliously; but she allowed herself to be 


impolite to investigate one’s mother in company, } enfolded in those appealing arms. 


you know, especially, with all these evidences of 
high-birth. around us.”’ 

Mrs. Farnsworth was thoroughly enraged now. 
Her eyes flashed fire; her foot trembled on. the 
carpet, as if she longed to’ trample her daughter 
into the earth.. Octavia was absolutely frightened 
into cowardice. 

“TI thought it was your ambition to get me well 
married—that you would be willing to make 
sacrifices,’’ she repeated. 

“Heaven knows that. I have worked hard 
enough, to get you well placed,” interrupted 
the mother, with some rélenting; for the great 
tide of passion, with both, was beginning to ebb, 
when met with equal force. 

“But how could you take me into that horrid 
den, where I. was left: quite alone, while Var 
flirted with that ‘pale-faced girl, as if I hadn’t 
been in the world, and Lord ‘Oram was seized 
upon by that abominable ‘Mrs. Doolittle, exactly 
is\a hawk potunces'on @ chicken? I tell you, 
I never was so overlooked im my life.’ 

A proud:woman would have exacted a more 
respectful apology than was é¢mbodied in Octavia’s 
complaining words, afteriso miuch rude insolence ; 
but Mrs. Farnsworth was not .2 proud woman. 
It pleased her to be called so; but with. her, 
vanity and intense selfishness stood in the place of 
real-dignity. She was accustomed to theseabrupt ; 


3 





just let us end it. 


“There, there, mamma, ’mawful sorry. Now, 
One gets so tired of quarrel- 
ing, and making up. It becomes monotonous.” 

“Monotonus? Oh, my child,. you ‘say that, 
when I suffer'so? But sensitive feelings go with 
great endowments, and these are not always 
given by inheritance. It will be my sad doom 
always to fail of appreciation, even from my own 
child.” 

Here,. Mrs. Farnsworth pressed her lips to 
Octavia’s-forehead, and gently released her. 

The girl’s face was flushed now, and her eyes 
shone like stars, in the firelight ; for she began to 
eomprehend that something more than a common 
quarrel and reconciliation was intended. 

«Now; why not speak out, and have done with 
it,” she said, forcing her mother into a chair, 
with a sort of caressing authority, that was very 
attractive, and‘ kneeling down before. her, as 
suppliants would beforea queen. ‘* There—now, 
I am listening.” 

‘‘ For what?’’ questioned the mother, smiling 
down upon her, well pleased with the pose. 

«For? 

‘¢ Hush,”’ said the mother: 

Octavia /held her breath. 

“Surely, it ia the bellsour bells.”’ 

Both women istarted up, and-went to. the 
window. They were'right. A sleigh:had drawn 


«What is that?’ 
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up before the gate. .There was, a little crowd 
eround it, and some one held up:a lantern; by 
which they could see that a mam was being lifted 
out of the furs. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Or course, there were various opinions about the 
- donation party, when it broke up, that night ; but 
a general idea of its success prevailed,. To the 





society, it. had been a grand love-feast; with | F 


worldly variations, that greatly enlivened the | 
young people, but troubled some elderly con- 
sciences, as a doubtful experiment. To the little 
shoemaker, it had been, from beginning to end,.a : 
personal ovation. That dash of patriotic music, 
with which he had greeted the young lord, had ; 
imparted a ring of lively defiance even to his ; 
hymn tunes, and so inspired him, that, he could 
hardly keep from humming to himself, while 
sitting at the table, by his wife, who held a year- 
old baby in her lap, with one hand, while she fed 
it, and herself, with the other. 

Afterward, came more music, and that! young 
lady, with jewels on her white neck, and smiles 
on her beautiful mouth, crowning the night with 
her praises. No wonder the shoemaker felt that 


his wife was taking liberties with a great man, 
when she placed the sleeping baby in his arms, 


and expected him to carry it home. 

Mrs. Doolittle went home radiant. She had 
been seated, a full hour, at the head of the society 
table, side by side with a British lord; on her 
left hand was Mrs. Farnsworth, and the minister, 
whoni she patronized graciously, and below them, 
Miss Octavia, with that count, sitting between 
between her and Luey, with whom he. conversed 
as if she were a born queen. Then, directly 
opposite, sat Doolittle, looking like a prine, in 
his best Sunday clothes. 

Still, when once in the street, with her husband, 
who carried a lantern, to direct: her footsteps 
along the snowy path, she confessed that some- 
thing had happened that she did not approve of. 
She was not quite sure whether people, among 
lords and ladies, took their young ones to sup- 
pers and parties or not, but she had left. her boys 
at home, and it did seem to her, as if Mrs, 
Patterson might have done the same. 

All this, Mrs. Doolittle said on her way home, 
that night, and in rather exalted tones of voice, 
too, though she knew, well enough, that the little 
shoemaker was close behind them, side by side 
with his wife, lagging under the weight of a stout, 
sleeping baby, muffled in a wovlen ‘shawl. 

Other stragglers were coming along the road, 
tired, sleepy, and a good deal demoralized by the 
late hour and that hearty supper. Still, there 





was much talk in.their homeward progress, while 
& pung or a cutter dashed by, now and then, ep. 
livening’ the scene greatly. 

Half-way between Wheeler’s Hollow and the 
village, the highway was spanned by a smyli 
plank-bridge, with heavy logs-guarding the sides 
under which a brook of some depth flowed, in the 
summer, but was now scarcely perceptible, from 
the snow and ice that covered it:::: 

Doolittle held his lantern down low, as he 
crossed this bridge, and:the Pattersons, following 
him, thankful for the light, walked fast, in order 
to keep up with some: of the neighbors, who had 
goneon before. They had all reached an abrupi 


; lift of the road, when a great clash of bells, 
;and tramp of hoofs, startled them, so suddenly, 


that they rushed om.one side, and left the track 
clear. , f 

It was well they did so; :for; coming down the 
hill, at a furious pace, and dashing from side to 
side, was: Mrs. Farnsworth’s sleigh, on its return 
from the old mansion-house. Lord Oram and 
Count Var were swaying to and fro, among the 
furs, and the city ecoachman, enraged by this long 
night ride, and flushed with drink,’ furiously 
cracked. his! whip, and urged on his horses. 

As the team.plunged on to the bridge, both the 
gentlemen started to their feet. One, deceived 
by the snow into believing it solid ground, gave 
a’mad leap, which carried him over the log 
barriers, down upon'the ice below.’ The other 
seized upon the coachman; tore the reins from 
his loose grasp, and’ holding them, with a grip 
of iron, guided the furious horses along the road, 
slowly, but firmly, checking their. speed. 

Down the steep embankment of the. stream, 
and out upon: the ice, crowded the frightened 
group that had followed the sleigh. 

Nathaniel Drum first, and, after him, Doolittle 
and some. others; a pale, breathless band, ex- 
pecting to carry a dead man up from beneath the 
bridge. 

There, indeed, they found Lord Oram, lying, 
stunned and still, upon the ice, his face, white 
as the snow around it, turned upward to the sky. 

‘¢ Dead 4s a door-nail, I’m awfully afeard,”’ said 
Drum, as the light of Doolittle’s lantern fell upon 
it. ‘¢What’s ter be done?” 

Doolittle placed his: lantern on the ground, and 
stooped over the prostrate form. . 

“If there’s a spark of life in him, the first 
thing is to save it,” ‘he said. 

Drum placed his hand where that young heart 
should have been beating, but directly lifted a 
shocked, pale face to Doolittle. 

“Nary a spark,” he said. 

Doolittle looked around. Some. pale-faced 
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Me NS 
women, some of them crying, ‘looked down from 
the bridge. 

«One of you come here and take the lantern,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ We shan’t have more than men enough 
to get him to some house.” 

Mrs. Doolittle threw herself down the bank. 

“Give us hold here,” she said, while tears 
rained down her face. ‘I could help carry him, 
if you'd only let me.” 

“There ain’t no use in that,” said Drum. 
“fist take hold of his feet, some of you fellers, 
while I lift his head and shoulders. Climb ahead 
with the lantern, Mrs. Doolittle, and we'll foller.”’ 

Mrs. Doolittle climbed the bank, holding the 
lantern in one hand, while she pulled herself up, 
by leafless bushes, with the other, crying all the 
time. Her husband and Drum followed, carry- 








Wheeler mansion, seemed as nothing to Var, who 
had Lord Oram in his arms, and had carried 
him up’ the walk to Mrs. Parnsworth’s house, 
before that lady could discover the cause of a 
return. 

“Tt is Lord Oram, and, oh, mamma, he is 
dead. I know that he is dead,” cried Octavia, 
rushing toward the door, and out upon the porch, 
where she stood, wringing her hands, and posing, 

with tragic effect, as Var ag re his lifeiess 
burden into the hall, 

The young lady followed him, still wringing 
her hands, and appealing ‘to the count for some 
assurances that the young man was still alive. 

Var did not answer her; but carried his friend 
into the parlor; and laid him down on a couch. 

Certainly, the young man seemed dead ; his 


ing the lifeless young nobleman up to the road, ; limbs were relaxed, his hand fell down to the 


with great tenderness and care. Once upon the 
bridge, they laid him down, folded his sable-lined 
overcoat reverently around him, and stood to- 
gether, uncertain. 

They were about mid-distance etieel tne 
minister’s house and the old Wheeler mansion. 


To which of these places should they take the ‘ 


deathly form lying at their feet? 

While they were deliberating, a faint sound 
came from down the road, and they knew that 
some conveyance was approaching. 

“Tt is Mrs. Farnsworth’s team coming: back,” 
said one. 

* Mrs. Doolittle held up ‘her lantern, as a sign 
of distress, and waved it slowly over her head. 

Count Var threw the reins back to. the sobered 
coachman, and came from the sleigh, pale as 
usual, and grave to solemnity: 

“Ts he dead ?”’ 

“So far, we can find no signs of life,”’ 
Doolittle. 

_ Var went to the edge of the bridge, and looked 
down. 

“Tt was a fearful leap,” he muttered, measur- 
ing the distance, “but greater risks have been 
run, and life saved. ‘It may be so here.” 

Turning swiftly, he lifted Lord Oram from the 
ground, and before any one could offer help, 
carried him to the sleigh. There, holding his 
friend close in his arms, he said: 

“Some one of you take charge of thé horses ; 
that fellow tight follow'up one murder with 
another.” 

In an instant, Nathaniel Drum’ was in the 


answered 


‘driver's seat, with the reins in his hand. 


““To the old piace, I reckon?” ‘he questioned. 

“To the nearest house. Leave us there, and 
then go for a doctor. ‘Drive for your life.” 

The distance’ between the bridge and ‘the 








’ floor, the blonde gold of his beard and moustache 


was matted with snow. 

Octavia knelt down by him, and, lifting that 
supine hand from the floor, laid it tenderly on 
his bosom: Then her head drooped, her lips 
were pressed upon it, and she murmured, “my 
beloved, oh, iny beloved!’ 

Count Var was greatly shocked, and had, all 
along, exhibited deep feeling ; buta gleam of fine 
irony passed over his features now. He made no 
effort to console the lady ; but went to the door, 
to assure himself that Drum had driven away in 
search of the doctor. 

Mrs. Farnsworth had, certainly, managed to 
retain sufficient composure’ to understand all 
that was going on. She saw that look on Var’s 
face, and hastened to counteract the impression, 
which her daughter’s overacting had made. 

While Octavia lay with her face almost upon 
the bosom of the nian, whose life seemed to have 
passed away, uttering broken murmurs, and 
kissing the hand she’ still clung to, the mother, 
observing that Var had returned to the hall, went 
up to the girl, putt aside the rich drapery of her 
evening-dress, that was streaming over the floor, 
and made an effort to lift her from her knees. 

“Octavia, my ehild, control yourself. Re- 
member that his friend is here, to observe all this 
passionate devotion. An hour from this, you will 
blush to méet him.” 

The girl lifted her head, and a singular look of 
intelligence was in the eyes, that the mother had 
expected to see full of tears. 

‘‘Oh, why should I care, now that he is dead? 
See how cold he is growing. Lay your ‘hand 
here. Can you féel how still his heart‘is, and 
blame me, that I suffer ?”’ : 

The mother placed her hand’upon the young 
man’s heart,’ and held'it there,’ half-a-minite. 
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Then the same expression, that had kindled in 
Octavia’s eyes, flashed into hers, 

** You see, you.see, yet have the heart, to drag 
me away from him)!’’ pleaded, the girl. ‘It is 
cruel, it is cruel !’’ 

“Bat Count Var will be baek;.in)a, moment. 
He must not find you kneeling here. He must 
know. nothing of this infatuation. Have you no 
pride ?”’ 

** Pride? What has that to do with him, now 
that he is dead? Oh, mamma, I loved him so, I 
loved him se!”’ 

All this time, Count Var was in the ‘hall, 
listening, anxiously, for some sound of the 
doctor’s coming. The position that Octavia had 
taken, by his friend; filled him with absolute 
impatience,..if not disgust. He doubted the 
sincerity of that by-play in the parlor, and felt 
contempt for all duplicity, which was not adroit 
and subtleas his own. Neither Mrs, Farnsworth, 
nor her daughter, had learned, that perfect 
honesty is the best means of deceiving an 
unscrupulous and crafty man. Instead of ac- 
ogpting the truth, of which he. is. himself 
incapable, he is likely to search beyond it for the 
falsehood, which would be natural to his own 
character. Thus, frank simplicity often baffles 
design, without meaning it, while craft, pitted 
against craft, succeeds, ever, with the keener 
intellect. 

At another time, Count Var might have been 
amused by what he saw, from the shadows ofthe 
hall; but now, he was so anxious and impatient, 
that the scene became unendurable. 

Octavia did not seem to know of his approach ; 
but kept her place by the couch, sobbing, 
piteously. 

Suddenly, there arose a noise in the yard. 
The gate opened. There was a jingle of bells, 
and swift ‘footsteps tramping up the walk. 

“It is the doetor,’’ cried Octavia, starting to 
her feet. ‘‘Oh, if, by a miracle, he could be 
saved |” 

Count Var met Doctor Gould at the door, and 
came into the parlor with him. Mrs, Farnsworth 
and her daughter withdrew, and shut themselves 
up in the lower room. When they were quite 
alone, the elder lady sat down on the sofa, and 
drew a deep breath. 

‘It would have been terrible, if the fall had 
killed him,”’ she said....‘¢ The very thought of it 
makes me tremble, even yet.” 

«« But now?” said Octavia. 

* Yes, now, it really does seem providential,”’ 
answered the elder lady. ‘No doubt of it, his 
heart was beating.” 


PO rem 





| 


“Iwas sure of that,” answered Octavia, {sary to his Jordship’s comfort,” replied Mrs. 





‘« from the first; there was a faint flutter, like g 
bird dying.” 

‘* But was. he conscious ?”’ 

«Part of the time, I am sure of it.”’ 

Mrs. Farnsworth smiled. 

“« Again, I say, it was providential. A whole 
year of ordinary intercourse could not have done 
so much,” 

‘* Besides, he is hurt, some way, or we should 
not have had that long fainting-fit. It may be 
weeks before he can be taken from us,’’ said 
Octavia, calculating her chances, as a miser 
counts his gold. Ft 

‘¢ Besides,”’ said Mrs, Farnsworth, ‘ Count Var 
must stay with his friend. How strangely things 
do come about !’’ 

The eyes of the mother and child met. 
smiled. 

‘‘T hope it isn’t anything very serious. One 
doesn’t mind sitting with a patient, reading to 
him, and all that; but real, downright nursing 
would be something awful,’’ observed Octavia, 
after some moments of silence. 

‘One must be prepared to take up a duty with 
patience,”’ was the sententious reply. ‘I have 
always tried to impress this upon you.” 

Octavia-gave her head a little toss, 

‘“‘T only hope such duty will not come my way, 
mamma, dear; but I hear doors open and shut. 
Something is going on. Shall we go down?” 

The two women found Doctor Gould in the 
hall, putting on his overcoat. e 

‘‘ Will he live?’’ questioned Octavia, with 
downcast, eyes, and restless hands. 

“Rather, is he still alive?’ broke in the 
mother, anxiously. 

‘* He is still alive.” 

“But in danger—you do. not mean to say 
that ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, neglect might bring danger.” 

«But he will not be neglected here,”’ said 
Mrs. Farnsworth, lifting her head, with dignity. 
Now, do not hesitate to tell us the worst. It is 
important that we should know.” 

‘A dislocated shoulder, and—” 

‘Well, doctor, well ?”’ 

‘« And some concussion of the brain.” 

“Oh, that is. dreadful.” 

“ He will require careful nursing.” 

The two women looked at each-other. 
Gould understood the glance. 

LT -shall arrange for that,”’ he said. ‘‘ There 
is a little, old woman, down in Wheeler’s Hollow, 
who understands her business; Can you make 
room for;her ?”’ 

“ We must find room for any one, that is neces 
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Farnsworth, with dignity; for Doctor Gould’s 
independent way of arranging her household 
was rather offensive to, her. 

«She had better come at once,|then,”’ said the 
young man, settling himself.into his overcoat. 
“ We haye carried the gentleman into a room up- 
stairs, where he must be kept.very quiet. You 
understand. Good-night. I will send the 
nurse.” 

When the doctor went out, he found Drum 
waiting to take him home, 

“Seem ter be a trifle down in the mouth,” 
said that individual, leaning over from his seat, 
«Js it cause that ’ere British lord is going ter 
make a die of it?” 

“There’s no reason why he should die just 
yet,’ was the answer. ‘‘ But he’s had a narrow 
chance for his life.” 

“Wal, I should jist think so. . He was about 
the limpest critter, that I ever took hold on; but 
Isay, doctor, that other chap, there’s clear grit 
inhim. . You wouldn’t believe it, but there jist 
is.” 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Ir was strange to Lucy Hastings; but her 

father seemed to lose all the vigor that had been 


so gradually coming back to him, after that 
benevolent gathering of the society. From that 
day, his spirits drooped, and some. strange, 
nervous anxiety seized upon him. He was not 
less tender in manner and speech, than formerly ; 
but even in the depths of that great sorrow, his 


sadness had not been more complete. _ The:good 
man struggled with it,, and, at times, made 
touching efforts to be cheerful; but when Lucy, 
pleased with this, brightened even under those 
forced smiles, they would die out of his eyes, 
and leave them so full of wistful tenderness, that 
her heart ached under it. 

-Luey felt that some anxiety, regarding herself, 
had caused this change; but when she questioned 
him on the subject, he gently, put it aside; or 
seemed so distressed, that she lost all courage to 
goon with questions that only gave him pain. 

Aunt Hannah, who had almost drifted into the 
household, had been away, since. the accident at 
the bridge; but made a hurried visit to the 

Hollow, when Doctor Gould insisted that. she 
should leaye the bedside of his patient, and get a 
little strength from the fresh air. At such times, 
lucy observed that,a singular change had come 


upon her old friend, Those mild, blue eyes, had { 


brightened with unnatural excitement ; the whole 
face had taken. a new expression—wakeful, 
animated, but, :in no sense, restful.or happy, She 
seemed like a woman shielding herself from 











something that she feared, and yet half hoped for. 
What could it be? 

What was there in ;that: quiet neighborhood, 
to disturb the monotony of that gentle, old 
creature’s life? Lucy wondered at the change; 
but, could, in no way, account for it. Her father, 
in his deeper experience, pondered over it, till 
it seemed to him, as if unhealthy influences, from 
the Wheeler homestead, were reaching into: his 
home, from every direction, as fevers curdle and 
creep through the atmosphere. 

Had any one followed aunt Hannah, when she 
returned to the old mansion, one night, her move- 
ments would have eaused.some surprise ; only, 
that so insignificant a person could hardly he 
supposed to command much observation, in that 
pretentious household she would have been an 
object of conjecture, and, perhaps, of suspicion. 

In passing in or out of the house, this old 
woman always went through some back-door, and 
neither. then, nor at any, other time, was seen 
without a hood of black silk, coming ‘well over 
the face, and under that, a cap-border, which 
permitted no portion of the hair to be seen. She 
always, wore spectacles, too, and spoke in a low, 
measured voice, full of respect, and humble in 
its tones, but seldom loud enough: to be heard, 
without great attention. 

“It’s about time you got back,” said Mrs. 
Drum, that evening, when aunt Hannah was 
passing through the kitchen. ‘‘Shouldn’t wonder 
if you found that young feller wuss, for being 
left alone so long.” 

* Alone?’ said aunt Hannah, somewhat amxi- 
ously. ‘‘ His friend was with him, when I went 

out. ” 

‘‘Wal, I reckon he didn’t stay ome Mrs. 
Farnsworth was all by, herself, in the out-reom, 
sort o’ ruminating, in ,the firelight, when I 
ketched sight of him, slying along through the 
hall, and inter the room. Then he shet the deor 
to, and stayed, and stayed, till Miss ’Tavia went 
in, and got. things, a-going lively enough. You 
never heard sich a touse in all your born days.” 

‘‘ What was it about?’ questioned, aunt Han- 
nah, so deeply interested, that she forgot her usual 
reticence. 

‘‘ How can I tell, being in here, and nothing. 
but a door-crack to peek through? It was only 
when they come interthe hall, that 1 got a chance, 
and that wasn’t over-much. . The madam, as she 
calls herself, was white as.a sheet, and her eyes 
burned like. eoals.of fire. So did Miss ’Tavia’s, 


+ only more 80; but Mr..Var was jest.as cool as a 


cowcumber; It. was worth, while ter see him a- 
bewin’ to them afore he went ‘upstairs, Then 
madam and Miss ’Tavia went upstairs, one after 
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tother, and you could a-heard ’em a-talkin’ and 
a-mutterin’ ever so long, though all the doors 
was shet, and nobody but me down here. By- 
an’-bye, the old maid, that’s ‘allus pokin’ about 
where she’s no bisness to be, come down, with 
her high-flown jabber, and I got enough out of it 
to know that she was asking for you, ’cause her 
mistress—as if I'd call the best woman that ever 
drew breath, mistress—was in a fit.” 

* A fit!” exclaimed Hannah, looking wildly at 
the old housekeeper. 

«Oh, don’t you be skeered. Madam was hys- 
tericky, that’s all. Hippo don’t kill nobody; a 
sniff of camphor generally brings ’em to. I took 
my own bottle out of the closet, and went up to 
her bowder room, poured some inter the holler 
of my hand, which I held close over her mouth 
and nose. That brgught her to, Ireckon.”’ 

** How could you be 80 rough?’ exclaimed 
aunt Hannah, more loudly than she was in the 
habit of speaking, and with an angry ring in her 
voice. ‘‘It might have thrown the poor dear— 
the lady—into spasms.” 

“Tt brought her out of ’em. You can’t learn 
me anything about high-strike; now, remember, 
I tell you, that, nuss or no nuss, that ’ere cam- 
phor brought her to, any way, and there she lies, 


kinder sobbin’ out her breath, like a baby that’s 
been whipped.” 
** Did she ask for me?’’ 
“You? Not as I know on. 
inter your head?’ The only name she did call 


What put that 
out was, ‘Oh, mother, mother! This is retner- 
bution y ” 

‘* Did she say that—did she say that?” 

“Jest that! Curus, wasn’t it, for a pusson of 
her age? Why, what makes you shiver so? 
There wasn’t nothing in that. Hystericky wo- 
men ginerally du git out of their heads.” 

‘¢ But you are sure she said just that?” 

“ Jest that!” 

“Mrs. Drum—” 

' «Wal, what on it? Seems to me, that you’re 
getting a’ most as fidgety as she was.” 

** Do you think she would be hurt or angry, if 
I went up—very softly, you know?” 

“‘Hurt—angry? There’s no telling: “Only, 
if it was me, and I wanted ter go, wal, I should, 
that’s all.’ 

Aunt Hannah hesitated. Some strange excite- 
ment was upon her; a flash of those blue eyes 
shone through the spectacles; her lips quivered, 
and both hands shook as she lifted’ them to draw 
the hood more closely over her face. ‘“ 

«Yes, I will go—I will go !"’ she said. 
help us all. I will go! 

Uttering these words with a degree of emotion 


“God 





that astonished Mrs: Drum, aunt Hannah lef 
the kitchen ; but checked herself in the hall, and 
stood hesitating there some minutes. Always q 
timid and gentle woman, she almost yielded to 
the dread of a repulse, that came upon her there, 
and would, perhaps, have netreated, but for g 
faint sound that reached her from above. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Op mother Drum had informed herself very 
correctly about the occurrences of that evening. 
When aunt Hannah left the house, Lord Oran 
had been sleeping; but he awoke, after awhile, 
and instead of the kindly nurse, found Miss 
Octavia seated in the easy-chair by his bed, with 
his hand softly resting in hers. This seemed 
to the young man but the continuation of 4 
dream that had haunted him through days of 
oblivion and nights of pain. In that dream came 
back faint memories of a fair face, almost resting 
on his bosom; of sobs, broken up with loving 
murmurs, and bursts of passionate grief. A 
feeble thrill passed through his hand, where it 
lay folded between those soft palms, like some 
wounded bird, sheltered in a nest. The thrill of 
kisses’ given there, it seemed to him, long ago, 
but which the touch of those white hands re- 
vived, came in place of the fierce anguish that 
had taken away all his strength. 

Through the half-closed lashes of his eyes, he 
saw this young girl, still dreamlike and beautiful, 
so close to him that he could almost feel her 
breath, gentle and loving, watchful of his wel- 
fare; the same girl that he had known, but ina 
new and more lovely phase of character. She did 
not know that he was conscious. This thought 
pleased him. It was thus that she had first be- 
trayed herself. He would lie there, perfectly 
still, and watch the changing expression of her 
face. A movement might frighten her away. 
Even an irregular breath threatened to alarm the 
delicate sensibilities that had brought her to his 
sick-room. 

As he lay there, other thoughts crowded in, 
rebuking him. Why had he ever thought her 
haughty or superficial? nay, even questioned her 
entire loveliness of person ? 

A door opened; very softly; but in the entire 
stillness of the chamber, the fainest sound jarred. 
Octavia started, and turned her head; but the 
face that had looked through, for a single instant, 
had withdrawn itself, and Count Var was softly 
descending the main staircase, with the faintest 
possible flush on his face. 

‘‘For once,” he thought, “ that bird is caged; 
I need fear no interruption from her.” 
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In the ruddy glow of firelight, which touched 
gil'that antique furniture with gold, he found: 


2 


Mrs. Farnsworth, sitting, with a book in her lap } } smile. 





“Why! do you speak of yourself with such 
depreciation?” she said, with an encouraging 
‘Such men as you might mate with 


and her eyes fixed upon the fire, dreaming such } royalty, and yet confer much.’’ 


dreams as only blind self-deception can put ; 


into an elderly woman’s brain, when youth and 
manly beauty essay to match with maturity and 
wealth. 

tThat day, Count Var had found, among the old 
pooks stored away in a closet in his room, which he 
had been carefully searching, an old English Bible, 
and there, on a register-page, yellow with time, 
he found a record far more satisfactory than the 
family-tree which Mrs. Farnsworth:had adorned, 
with little regard to anything but her own artistic 
fncy. The fiction of that tree had puzzled him; 
put here, in the old Bible, of whose existence the 
woman herself was not aware, he found records on 
which even a suspicious man could act a record 
which made even the blood in his self-centred 
heart burn and throb with ambitious longing. 

«At last,” he said, going up to the hearth, and 
resting his elbow on the mantelpiece—‘‘ at last, I 
have found you alone—in the twilight of this old 
room, too—where even your heart should be:sub- 
dued to gentleness, if it responds in anything to 
wiine ; for a ane you remember ?—we met for 
the first. time.’ 

Mrs. Farnsworth was taken by ‘surprise. No 
young girl of sixteen had ever allowed her heart 
to wander into-dream-land more completely than 
she had: done, with regard! to this handsome man, 
who had kept her in a state of humiliating doubt 
by those adroit attentions and that unspoken 
adulation which expresses so much, but really 
pledges itself to nothing. 

At first, surprise kept her silent; but her eyes 
were lifted to his, and, directly, he saw a glow of 
triumphant consciousness flood them almost with 
the beauty of youth. 

“Ypu surprise me. I was not prepared for 
this,’ she said, swerving back to her natural 
self-poise; but her voice hada thrill of jey.in it, 
and he saw that her hand trembled, among the 
leaves of the open book in her lap. 

“How could you feel surprise? Surely, a man 
who asks everything, and gives so little, might be 
expected to hesitate.’ “ 

Even assumed humility sat well on that superb 
countenance. The woman lifted her eyes to it, 
and kept them there, infatuated. 

“Ts it, indeed, that you, of all men, can appre- 
ciate—that you love me 80?” 

“Had I loved you less, all this would have been 
said before.’ 

The suppressed passion, which seemed to fetter 
his speech, enchanted the women. | 


‘T have so,aspired.. There is a royalty above 
crowns—that of beauty and intelleet.”’ 

Spite of herself, Mrs. Farnsworth sat more up- 
rightly in her chair. With her; flattery could 
not be too intense. She craved it as opium- 
eaters hunger for the drug that kills them. 
From his mouth, it was delicious. 

‘Yet, I have nothing to give—an empty ‘title, 
perhaps, and an estate laden with debts.”’ 

‘“* A title, old as the hills, an estate that money: 
can disencumber—are these nothing?’’ she said. 

‘*To a proud man, even the confession of high- 
born beggary is painful. Can you wonder that 
pride, fostered through so.many generations, 
revolts at it?” 

‘‘T am surprised at nothing, now that your 
heart has searched for mine,’’ said the lady, 'to 
whom that statuesque position-by the mantel- 
piece was less ardent than her ideas of the occa- 
sion required. 

Perhaps her countenance expressed this; for 
the faintest possible simile dawned upon Var’s 
finely-curved lips; but he was far too perfect in 
his art for any direct recognition of her dis- 
content. 

“ Love is so grand and beautiful in itself, that 
so gross a thing as money should hold no consid- 
eration, where it exists. -To:me, wealth has no 
value, only as it may.-serve to give greater hap- 
piness to the man who—who—” 

Here Mrs. Farnsworth faltered, turned her face 
from the firelight, and partly held out her hand. 

‘«To the man who holds yourself, alone, as the 
most precious boon that fate can have in store for 
‘him; who will think his misfortunes a blessing, 
hit they have led me to your heart.” 

The man was close by her now, with one knee 
bent to the cushion, always laid before her easy- 
chair. Her hand was. softly. taken, and she felt 
an exquisite thrill of triumph pass through her, 
as his lips touched it. 

“Ah!? 

This one exclamation broke from her, and she 
would have snatched her hand away; but he held 
it close, and, following the direction of her startled 
eyes, turned his head, and saw Octavia standing 
in the open door. 

Very quietly, and without the least appearance 
of discomposute,’ he'arose, and took his old 
position by the.,mantel-piece. Then Octavia, 
recovering from the surprise, that*had, at first, 
held her dumb, came forward, pale with rage and 





unbridled scorn, © 
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‘s€ount Var, do you know that the lady you ; as an)insult to the Cross might have shocked g 
are kneeling to'is my mother, and old enough to’ Catholic: He approached Mrs. Farnsworth, with 
be: yours ?”? }@ gracious dignity that Octavia, even in her gy. 

Mrs. Farnsworth. uttered’ faint cry, and fell preme anger, felt as a rebuke, 
back inher chair, struggling for breath. ; '* This discussion must be very painful, m 

Var bent his head, and smiled upon the ex+ ‘dear madam. I shall never forgive myself, Pe 
cited girl; as if quite’ unconscious of her wrath. ; having brought it upon you. I think this young 

« Fhave not inquired about the lady’s age,” he i lady will herself thank me, hereafter, if I ask per. 
said; beeause some persons exist, who never can’; mission to lead you from the room.” 
grow old; but you are very kind, to inform me; bode If my mother wishes to leave this room, I am 
believe me, I appreciate it.”’ quite strong: éndugh to support her. Certainly, 

‘Fora moment, Octavia shrunk’ from the cool ; you: have no right to stand’ between me and her 
sarcasm of ‘this speech, which only stung her yet;’’ said Octavia, throwing one arm around her 
auger into bitterness. } mother’s waist, and attempting to put Var aside 

“You knew, at any tate, that she was old} with the other hand. 
enough to be flattered out‘of her senses by your} Mrs. Farnsworth put her daughter away, and 
soft words, and mock )sentiment, which I under- } took the count’s arm. She had been greatly 
stand; if/she does not. You also knew—but, of } disturbed; dnd he could feel that she trembled, 
course, that is of no consequence—that she has As they reached the hall, Octavia turned upon 
control over’a large’ property.” them, once more. 

* Octavia; ‘Octavia, have you no pride; no ‘You can leave us here, Count Var,’’ she said, 
feeling. How can you insult nobleman, and | “ These ancestors will protect her from any vio- 
my guest, in this rude manner?” lence you dread from me. Don’t you think so, 

Octavia turned upon her mother, with all the ; mamma, ‘dear?’ 
audacity of an untamed animal. Ina less fiery ‘Something: craftily threatening in Octavia’s 
mood, she might have pitied the trepidation that } voice had’ more effect on Mrs. Farnsworth than 
had driven the haughty woman into a protest that, ; lier ‘hottest anger had attained. Her hand fell 
im manner rather than words, was almost abject. } from Count Var’s arm, and she said, in a low, 

‘«« You had better ask me why the scene I: have hurried voice : 
just witnessed did not have’ the effect of acharm- } '/ ‘* Yes; you had better leave us, now.”’ 
ing’tableau !' Had‘ it been a mother‘and son, per- It' was’ here that old-Mrs. Drum had seen the 
haps I could have understood it better; but—’  $ count bend low before his hostess, and leave the 

Here, Count Var was' aroused into something : hall. And in the same place, an hour later, aunt 
like resentment, by this rude assault of a: child ; Hannah stood, in doubt'and trembling hesitation, 
upon: her mother. He had’ spent most of his ‘life | béfore she ventured up the stairs that led to 
among nations to whom homage to parents was Mrs. Farnsworth’s room. 
almost a réligion, and this scene disturbed him, 9 Od Ss" + ro BE CONTINUED. } 
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at Pe M'MECHAN. 
Tx lis merriest mood, and ‘his winsomest way, i We kiiow ‘not just whither the robin went, 
While Nature is giving a concert a When ‘Winter his frost-covered messengers sent 


The robin is singing the same quaint tune Or whether he sang, in ‘a far-away clime, 
That rang through the door-yard and orchard last June; The sarlie mérry tune, to the same sweet rhyme; 


The same that he caroled so early and late, : Or whether his mate, and the nestlings three, 
In the sweet honeymoon, to his darling mate, 75g That she tenderly reared in the old apple-tree, 


While, busy and happy as birds could be, Are present to-lay. But one thing is plain: 
They were building their nest, in the old apple-tree, From thé rollicking, musical, masterful strain, 


What pity his song should be hushed in the haze That enters, in ripples of joy, through the door, 
And the silence of Indian Summer days, We know that the robin.is with us once more. 


When the pensive shadows of Autumn fell Thus, after the storms, and the deluge of cold, 
On the dear little home that he lovéd so well, And after the sorrows of Winter are told, 





And the dold winds, wandering to aod fro, . He came, on @ mission of joy, from the South, 
Gave a warning note of the coming snow! - As the dove to thé Ark, with a leaf'in her miouth. 
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THE HASTY MARRIAGE. 
BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


« Witt you, Ethel ? Iti is only for a moment, } And now, he: was dying, this good friend, this 
Will you give me the sweet: right to call yow: ‘brother! For the ceremony made no difference, 
wife ?”” } only a few words said, to please a dying, man, 

So Ethel; impulsive, generous-hearted, and} Her good brother; her dear brother! Her tears 
pound, as she thought, by the strong links of: fell fast upon his wasted hands, as she, knelt, 
gratitude and pity, knelt by the dying man, and; with her cheek close! to his; knelt there, while 
the words were spoken that. made her a wife. ; his voice died away in. faint whispers, and 
The minister, a friend of the siek man, left the ; fainter, till it was silent. .,Till the close clasp 
yoom, and she ‘still knelt there;. for the weak | about her hands relaxed, and she thought he was 
clasp of his hands held her. 3 : dead. 

Ethel Arnold was an orphan, but she had felt ; ; But he was not dead: he-was only sleeping. 
but little of the usual friendlessness and loneli-; : A.day passed, while this strangeslumber lasted ; 
ness of that state, so> guarded and blest had her} the doctors came, and shook their heads, and 
life been, by the love and’care of'this dying man.’ ; said he would never awake again; but they were 
He had been her father’s ward, and so: trusted} all mistaken. | There ‘came a time, when ‘he 
and beloved by Mr. Arnold, that he had left her roused out of his stupor, when he said to her: 
and her large property in the care and geen ‘Ethel, sweet one, I am going to live—and 
ship of Paul Lindsey. From that time, as ehild, ; what then?” 
girl, and woman, she had always looked up *) Said it,: with his large, troubled eyes fall of 
him, as her dearest friend—her brother. wistfulness, and. care, and sorrow. And she 

But not as alover. No! her lever—the ideal, 3 listened, with her face hidden in her hands, in 
cming man, who was to glorify her life+was ; an agony of bewilderment and sel(-pity.. Awhile 
jot'atall like Paul Lindsey. He did: not have’ ago, the thonght of his!dying had seemed’ to 
that pleasant, thoughtful face, those tender, gray : leave the great world empty and desolate: But, 
eyes, nor these straightforward, manly, honest | a wife, yet not a wife !:' Tobe bound by the law, 
ways. No, he resembled ‘more a corsair. He? while her young heart was»aching for freedom! 
was to be brilliant, dashing, rather: gloomy); with : What'should she do? What:could she do? 
dark secrets in his life, burdens of)gloom, and; But one’thing was plain toler. She must'say 
grief, and, perhaps, remorse; whichi her love was nothing to excite him, while» his |lifés hung ‘thus 
tolighten. .And he was: to have errors, pictur-} upon'a thread. And-«when:he said again tocher, 
esque sins, which her silent example was to} in his faint voice, ‘“ Well, what then, Ethel? 
purify. He was tobe something between Byron’s } What then?” She nerved her-voiee tosay, “You 
“Lara”? and an Italian brigand. beer talk any more, now, Paulj when you 

Ethel had read a:great many novels. are. stronger, then we will:talk» of rive you 

He was not to be rich, like Paul, nor, like him, } wish.” 
beloved by all classes, from the: rich tothe poor.; | But it was long weeks , before. they choke of 
No, she much preferred:a very poor'man, so she } this again, for he had a second relapse, that 
could make a sacrifice of herself, and be bewailed ; brought him down, still nearer, to the grave. 
over by mercenary friends: -And she rather § And ;Ethel watched over him, faithfully, day 
wished to have him persecuted and ¢ontemned by § after day.': If he had been; indeed, the husband 
the ‘world, so she could take: him to her heart; of her young heart's choice, she could not) have 
and crown -him, saying, ‘‘ though the herd: have} nursed, him more faithfully. The housekeeper, 
fied from thee, thy home is"still here.”’ Mrs. Lindsey, shared. her, labors, as much as 
“Yes, Ethel -had read a great ‘many novels. Ethel would; permit; but she had. habit of 

As for Paul, she had never thought of his} falling asleep in her chair,,and the bare /possi- 
being anything to her, only’ the truest and bility of Paul’s being neglected, inany way—the 
kindest of friends; one to be relied upon, when; thought of his| wanting anything; needing any- 
thing—gave Ethel such agony,/as:might have 
taught her what her feelings really were for him, 


SS a 
‘6 


all others proved false.’ A syimpathizing friend ; 
bit only a friend; not a lover. No, no, never 
that | 
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them. But she had not understood her true 
feelings for him. She thought she loved him only 
as a dear friend, a brother. 

This housekeeper, Mrs. Lindsey, was the widow 
of a distant reJative of Paul Lindsey, and when 
Ethel’s father died, he invited this widow of his 
cousin, who was in reduced circumstances, to 
come and live at his handsome country-seat, and 
make a home, where he could invite his ward, 
during her vacations. 

Mrs. Lindsey had been a widow, with one son, 
at the time of her second marriage, and Gerald 
Black had now come, for the first time since his 
mother’s marriage, to visit her. He had had 
some appointment that had kept him abroad. 

But he seemed very glad to be in his native 
land again; very glad to be at rest. He was one 
of those men who love rest ; who love to fold their 
hands peacefully over their bosoms, and let the 





waves of Time bear them on gently. 
Gerald Black thought Ethel was the loveliest ' 
gitl he had. ever met. Perhaps her sweet, fair, 
innocent face was a welcome contrast to his own 
dark, haughty, and rather imperious counte- 





worse for ber. If she disliked him, she could 
leave him without any compunction. 

It was four weeks before Paul spoke to Ethel, 
again, about their future; for she avoided being 
alone with him, all she possibly could. 

But one soft, bright, summer day, just at 
sunset, she entered his room, bringing the fresh, 
sweet breath of roses and lilacs with her; for she 
came in through the low, French window—hig 
room was on the ground floor, and opened into 
an old-fashioned flower-garden—she had her 
hands full of roses and lilies, as she entered. 

He looked up to her, his face lighting up, as it 
always did at her approach, thinking, what was 
indeed the truth, that the flowers were not half 
so sweet as her face. She:thought Mrs. Lindsey 
was in the room—she usually was at this hour, 
But she had gone out, and Ethel stood, hesite- 
tingly, for a moment ; ‘but Paul held out his hand 
so beseechingly, that she went forward, and laid 
the flowers down, by his face,on the pillow. He 
took her hand, silently, in both his own. 

‘* Look at your flowers, Paul. See how fresh 
and sweet they are. You will soon be better, so 


nance. He thought, also, what a fine thing it; you ean go out and gather them for yourself. 


would be, if he could have the control of her ° 
wealth; for he thought she was very wealthy. 
Why, it would make it entirely unnecessary for 
him to work another day; and Gerald Black had 
a strong, constitutional- aversion to labor. He 
would never be a bold, active villain. His bad- 
ness would always show in a cowardly, deceitful 
manner. He was not at all energetic, even in 
wickedness; he was too Jazy to ever make a 
thorough scamp. But he tried to ingratiate him- 
self in Ethel’s favor in every way he could, con- 
sistently with his natural constitution. He flat~ 
tered her, in a certain heavy, persistent way, that, 
at first, was rather disagreeable to her; than; 
what proved more successful, le appealed to her 
pity. He had been unfortunate all his life; fate 
had been against him; an evil star had shone 
upon his birth. And, finally, in the long days, 
when Paul was out of danger, and coming slowly 
back. to life again, Ethel got accustomed to his 
maunderings, and, at last, began to feel pity for 
the man who had been so baffled and ill-used. 
The next thing he tried, was to render her 
still more wretched, by dwelling upon the sacri- 
fice she had made, in wedding Paul. She.was 
wretched enough, as it was, concerning it. What 
should she do?.) What.could shedo? This was the 
burden of her'thoughts, day and night, night and 
day. She loved her freedom—she had not thought 
of being married to anyone—least of all, to Paul. 
And feeling,/ag she did, such a strong affection 
and respect for him, made it, she said to herself, 





Are they not sweet ?”’ 

‘“*Yes,”’ still holding her hand, still looking 
up in her face—‘‘ yes.”’ 

“* Shall I read to you, Paul?” 

‘“No; sit down, here, close by my side, so I 
can look at you.’’ 

She obeyed him, silently, and he looked up in 
the sweet face, so near to him, yet that, he felt in 
his soul, was) so far from him, till tears rose and 
hid: her face from him! He raised her delicate 
hand. to‘his ‘lips, and then laid it over his eyes. 
Suddenly, he looked up in her face, her sweet, 
woeful eyes. rf 

‘¢ Ethel, I was ‘selfish, I was mad, to do as I 
did. But, before God, my’ darling, I thought I 
was leaving! you, forever; andiI loved you 80, 
and-and—there was another -reason,, that I 
thought was astrongand good one. But I fear 
my own mad, selfish love’ tempted me, instead of 
honor. » There wére other ways—” - 

He paused, hesitated, and then went on: 

‘Your sad eyes have-almost killed me, ever 
since. But, hear me, Ethel; trust me, sweet, a8 
you always have. I claim nothing. You are 
free as you.ever were; I,claim no right, only 
the right te watch over you, protect you. You 
shall be to me only, asa dear sister, until I 
¢an win your love, if such bliss can ever be for 
me.’’ 

‘Her sweet face changed from red to white, and 
then to red.again, as he talked. But, again, she 
silenced him, by saying he was too weak to talk. 
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When he, got stronger, they would speak again of 
their future. 

But (Gérvald-—he, talked.» .He-resid> poetry’ to 
her by the hour, invariably selecting those poems 
in which dashing, haughty heroes, ill-ased by 
fortune, got. the victory at last,iand carried off the 
lady of their love. ;. His, dark, languishing eyes 
always pointed the moral of the poem, iand Ethel 
felt-herself, to be the heroine. | She grew accus- 
tomed to. it; to feeling herself in a perfumed, 
intoxicating; atmosphere: of adulation: and : hom+ 
age; and. is it to’ be wondered! at that it grew’ to 
be rather, delightful, than: otherwise? To see 
this haughty. herd, althotigh he.never assumed 
the, attitude. physically, yet: forever giving her 
the: impression that he was:on his knees to her; 
thet his, rapt, ae SS was bending in adera 
tion at her-shrine;? - oY 

And, Paul?) Paul, sew it all, felt hab (Ethel 
was, slipping, still further from liim,,|- But, what 
right had he to-speak,.to fetter ler still mare 
to his will?. He instinctively disliked! and :dis+ 
trusted,.Gerald ; but, he, felt, that. it would. be 
impossible to -him te speak to Ethel of his: ‘sua- 
picions, of his want of;faith in Him: Se thé 
weary days rolled by, and, Pauli did not get strong. 
And the; good doctor. changed his medicine daily, 
patiently preparing new, pills! and, powders, and 
sighed in spirit to think, there. 'was;no. greater 
change, for the better in his-patient.. If the good 
dogtor had only: knewa, it was alittle heart-food, 
alittle sunshine Sep mn D ie wom Renton, 
instead of drugs,, 

And at this very dep dien- Lindsey—and he 
had some respect.for her judgment_began to hint 
to. him how, wretched Hthel wag ; and, though he 
could scarcely tell how she gave the impression, 
for, she, certainly did not; put it, in plain, words, 
yet give the impression she, certainly; cid, that 
Ethel desired a separation, and that it was, only, 
justice to her, that. she, should. hayerit.,,, Amdy in 
the same way, she gave him the iden tet ‘Ethel, 
loved her soni; %., eoocen!: 

; Poor Paul, he did ti Aaa afd, $0 ft-viods 


he ought to do, |, He said to, himself, that, ;if-he: 
respected andgtirusted,; Gerald Black, be would. 
remove all bagrigns -between- him aad Ethel; he, 
would give haw tm,him, though his ‘own heart; 


broke. Buty#@lingytewards: him'as! he did, his 


course was not clear; he was her guardian, tdo, 


and she was more -dependent.on hia guardianship 
than she knew, ,For,,while she thought, and 


everyone thought, she was-the heiressof #-hand- 


some property, she,, was,.im , fact, absolutely 


penniless; for the bank. im |.whioberher funds, 


were, placed, by her father, had feiledy econ after 
her father’ s govt, Paul ;had,keptthe, knowl- 


Vou. 





edge from her, judging; rightly; that she would 
refuse to decept' so much from his‘hands. This 
it: was; together with his great: love; that had 
influenced Him i wishing her to become his 
wife; when he thought he was leaving her forever. 
He had left her all his wealth, by will} but he 
hadsomedistentrelatives, who;although wealthy, 
were unscrupulous, and destitute of right prin- 
ciple, and hé feared thatithey' might’ make her 
trouble, He! felt thaé she would be more abso-+ 
lutely certain. of inheriting his! large fortune, if 
he left her his widow. 

What todo; to do:right by Ethel—this was the 
burden of his thought, day and night. 

Azid,: poor fellow, ‘he -was very weak yet; 
weakened. by lis almost: mortal illness, ‘and 
weakened, still more; by sorrow and hope de- 
ferred. He: felt that he could ‘not decide—he 
thust shave time to think; andi so; when the doc 
tor decided that a short sea+voyage, a trip to Cuba, 
was impératively necéssary’in his case, he caught 
at the suggestidn. . -Hé would goaiway, entirely 
away, from the sweet temptation that was luring 
him, may be, from the:path of honor; he would 
go'and think it over} calihly; and-when' he re- 
turned, he would decide. ::: 

But how fared Ethel, iim the days that followed 
Paul’s:absence'? . Did ishé) experience a sense of 
relief, when the:man;whoso suddenly and unex- 
pectedly was forced upon her acceptance as a 
husbandy:wasoit of her sight’? When there were 
no loving, patient seyes ‘to follow’ her, as: she 
listened to the igallant: ner ogni the: ideal 
man ? 

Why; no;88,. the. adage: east: by, each one 
seeming longer,-miore tedious, than the last, the 
compliments of Gerald Black seemed coarse, his 
atmiration offensively ‘presuming; she grew 
weary! of his; conversation, his!’ presence. And: 
there was a dreary void in her heart, a constant: 
longing for the dear fri¢nd, who had always been. 
soigreat apart of her life; she/missed him every: 
day; every hour. : Could .it | b¢, she isaid to her- 
self, that she had, been:devéived: in regard to her 
own feelings?; Gould it bey that she ‘loved him, 
not with’ ‘calm, sistearly ‘affection; but with the 
love that wag/nearer and stronger? 

, But still, the, rugor went abroady possibly from 
Mrs. ‘Lindsey, though it would-be difficult to find 
the, person, to,whomtishe told it; still, the impres- 
sion went,absded, that) Ethel had parted: from 
her husband, and was only waiting for time, to 
obtain:  legal:séparation| 

» On hearing this rimor,! am ok lawyer: friend; 
who had always done the businesmof the family, 
went to visit, Ethel. . Heo wds »s warni friend of: 
Paul's,) a! friend. of ‘her fether’s; as’ well as her: 
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own.,, He thought she:-was wrecking her happi- 
ness. So the-kind-hearted, old gentleman, in 
order to influence her for her own good, revealed 
to her a» profound secret. He told her, that, 
instead of an heiress, she had sahaolutely. Serpe 
And said ‘he: 

~**Qne treason’ why Paul: was; 80-Snxious to 
marry you, was, 8so-he could be’ absolutely sure 
that you would: inherit:his ‘large fortune.. He 
had willed it to you; but he thought it would be 
still surer, if you: were his wife. {oA nobler soul 
never lived than Paul Lindsey.’ 

Noble; indeed! She :went: down: at once into 
the valley of humiliation... So he married: her 
out of pity! _And; instead of being the heiréss, 
independent, and secure from ‘all possible want; 
she was’ absolutely dependent, and had been for 
years, upon the bounty of the man, whom she 
had so hastily wed: | But! her thoughts were all 
confused, and running ‘together—she could 
hardly. hear the lawyer's: last. words, her head 
reeled; and she felt so dizzy. ..In fact, the: first 
symptoms: of that terrible fever were upon “her, 
that Paul had almost died with. But.shethought, 
dreamily, how sorry Mrs. Lindsey would ‘be: for 
her. And she was sure, too} éf:Gerald’s sym- 
pathy; the heroes ‘of! all the rdmances he: lad 
read to her, were faithful ‘unto death; and! the 
more the heroines had lost, en grew 
their love. 

So, that: night, whéa Mrs. Lindsey came into 
her room, with:a cup of tes, and a slice of tdast, 
for she: had sent: down word, that she was too ill 
to go down into the dining-room, she told her 
all; how; instead: of being an’ heiress, she was a 
poor girl, was preenerse 4 praense and had been} 
for years.) Horléd 

Mrs. Lindsey ‘was perfectly eveitwhebuied with 
astonishment and’ dismay. Shs: -— be little + 
but her deeds spoke) : 

The next: morning,. Ethel was worse. There 
had been several ‘cases of smallpox’ in ‘the 
neighborhood, and ‘the ‘doctor -who was” first 
called in, a young village’ practitionér, ‘with no 
overstock of brains, or education, pronounced it 
a casé of smallpox:> He did ‘not'tell ‘Ethel’ so, 
but told Mrs. ‘Lindsey: and ‘Gerald: And the 
consequénee ‘wis, that ‘within an hour of the 
time he! communicated the knowledge to them; 
they were on their way to the station.” ‘They, 
each of them, = & letter: for thei, which she 
readatione’.scilinew vino vow Bar . 

Mrs. Lindsey said, she could: niet; think of 
rémaining ‘longer, tocbe a: burden apon her, as 
shd had no ‘neans to support: even ‘herself; but 
she should always ‘love’ her,.she would always 
seem to her like -# beloved daughter}! but duty 








seemed: to demand, that she should depart a 
once, etc. 

Gerald’ s! letter ‘was. more’ poetic’ and flowery, 
He cursed his evil star more bitterly than ever, 
He ‘demounced his fatehe was wretched, de. 
spairing; but his:business:called him back again 
tovthe East at once; he must go. He ended by 
avowing, that the star of ‘his fate was setting in 
blackness: and gloom)" But he: knew the géod 
angels would ‘be With herhe knew they would 
watch over the lot: of one sd imnogent and good, 

They, neither of them; mentioned her illness, 
That. was too awkward! a subject for them to 
converse upon gracefully; so they ignored it. 

Poor Etheb) She had fallen. upon evil days, 
indeed: -Her old ‘nurse’ stayed with her, and 
was! faithful! and «trae; andowaited upon her, 
devotedly. But, as the days ‘went on, and she 
lay, ‘burning ‘up! with “fever;and* raving with 
delivium;: she thought, inthe ‘intervals of con- 
sciousness, that» she sometimes felt, upon her 
burning: forehead, ® softer hand ‘than good aunt 
Chide’s, a lower, tenderer voi¢e—the tenderest, 
and most loving voice in the whole world, soothing 
her, calling her pet names. 

Bat, when consciousness réturned, no one was 
in the room but ‘dunt»Chloe; and her daughter 
Fanny, the ichambermiaid.: “Aunt! Chloe was 
speaking, in «low tone: 

“To think. that ‘Mrs.‘Lindsey and her s0n, 
after pretenditi’ to thihk so”mitch of Miss Ethel 
as they did; should runoff and leave her, becansé 
they thought it was smallpox ; so afraid of losin’ 
their ‘precious lives; ftist ae if it would be a loss— 
precions little loss it would be to anybody. Never 
waited to sed Hér; of $ee/if they could do anything 
to‘help Her or fiidilite’ any” itrangements for her 
to’ hate ally “care j' they @idn’t ‘seem to care 
whether shie ‘was left to’ die, w wt, if they only 
got away.” " can 

As Ethel lay, and: heard these words, a great 
tide of remorse and despair swept over her. To 
think of the utter worthlessness of those who had 
madé such loud "préfessions of ‘attachment, and 
then to think "of the tré; tried devotion of the 
patient héart ‘she had slighbette "OH F to see him 
once more—only ‘to 'se6 int) to WNHim to forgive 
hér; to’ tell him that she"love@ Mimi, now—had 
always loved him, onfy her wealfiftart had been 
led away, bya slight fandy: ‘00% f°" 

| But Hie-was far sway ftom her ; and in a distant 

land was leayning td! forget her, nay, to despise 
her: ‘She would hever se hitn again; or if she 
did, he would*have' ‘ceased to love her; he would 
regard her+with itidifferénce, as a strangér. 

Tears, which’ she was’ too weak to wipe away, 
rosé to her ¢yes)and’ slid sflently down her white, 
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wasted cheeks.- And now, aunt Chloe and’ Fanny,? fanéy, and fulfilled her wishes, almost before 


thinking she was asleep, went down to their 
supper. 

Did she hear a light step enter the next room, 
as their heavier footsteps passed away? No; it 
was only her fancy. She had thought it coasts 
like the step she should never-hear again. She 
was alone. The twilight shadows were gather- 
ing in the large, quiet room. She was alone; 
she should always be alone, 

All the while she had"Tain’ there, burning up 
with the fever, she had been! tormented by 


snatches of poetry, persistently e¢hoing through ; she had no one; she was alone. 


her brain. Sometimes it would be only a line or 
two, echoing over and over again, and sometimes 
long poems, learned. when she was’a sehool-girl. 
And now, as she lay there, in the twilightshadows, 
she could almost (fancy her fever was returning 
again, for the words of an old song she had often 
sung rang so persistently through her memory— 
words, that, when’ she was well and happy, when 
he was with her, who was ‘tender and true,”’ 
had oftentimes filled her éyes with’ tears, so well 
had the poet painted’ the sick anguish of a broken 
and remorseful heart ; ‘ 
“Could you co! Douglas, Douglas, 
In oe old meat i Pid 
1 ant tees pliel ate bdebes 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 
“Never a scornful word should grieve you; 
Td smile as weet as the angels do— 
Sweet as your on me shone ever, 


Dougies, Doe Saar es 


“Oh, to call ba that are not! 
My eyes w words were few: 
Now, all men ) seem to me like shadows, 
Douglas, , and true.” 
“Oh, to calf ‘the diye that are not!” 
Over and over @ words sounded, sounded, ; 
through her brain, her tired heart. «Oh, } 


they were known to herself; who was patient 
with her, loving, gentle, with the perfect gentle- 
ness of devoted love. But those days could never 
come back again. Those happy days, those 
blessed days! ‘‘ Blinded,’’ indeed, her eyes had 
been, that she had not known they were blessed 
days; had not- known, thai he, who was the best, 
the tenderesgt,,.was also the dearest, the nearest 
to her heart: She was the first in his mind, in 
his heart. And shé*had:loved him always, but 
she had lost him, lost him forever. And now, 
Swifter and 
swifter the tears ran over the white cheeks ; and, 
forgetting everything but yher heart-ache, her 
heart-husiger, ‘shecried out, in her poor, weak 
voice : 

“Oh, Paul, Paul ! 
back to me!” 

And was ita dream, a blessed vision, or did 
that dear face bend-over her? Did his faithful 


Comé back tome! Come 





arms gather her to his heart, as he whispered : 
‘‘T am here, my darling. Do you really want 
per Do you-love. goer Am T ‘to be so blessed 
‘ at lest 22 
Happy hearts! Happy twilight, invaded too 
; soon by the-faithful Chloe, with toast and tea. 
; Paul had not sailed for Havana, as he intended. 
‘ Some strange -presentimemt—he called it, now, 
;an angel whisper—had urged him to defer his 
; departure; and while. waiting at New York, he 
‘ heard that Ethel’ had the -smallpox, and heard, 
{ ; also, of the flight of lier household... So, of course, 
‘ he retyrned to her’ at once, intending to leave 
again, as soon as she réCovered. © 
; And Paul did sdil; in ‘thievery ‘next steamer, 
} for the balmy. South-innd; but hot alone. Paul 
i Lindsey, wiféand maid—so their party was 
registered. And so we will leave them, happy 


to call back the days that are not !” when he was { Paul Lindsey and his happy, little wife, sailing 
with her, who was always tender and true; he § away southward, toward the land of sunshine 
who had studied her lightest ‘words, her lightest ! and of flowers. « 
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; Low; dips its radiance in the West,; 

.;, Till only her golden brim ' 
Peeps ovér the beetling mountain crest, 
And lights the wood-bird to her nest, 


me 

he 

nd ee ae RS a 
sot evan 
That on ledge, 
So indistinct 


Yor ths hope; 6s geile, that Gall tm gieds, 
Now hidden by shadows, ’ere life’s bright noon ; 
And I long, dear Christ, to fiee 
To the rock, that.covers the sinner’s doom— 
To Thy blood-stained cross and Thee. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC, 


—_—_— 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is s Princess costume, The skirt is of 


No. 1. 


plain . cottén-satinae ‘which is kilted, and set on 
(72) 


toa deep yoke. The skirt is very narrow, only a 
little over two yards wide, and even all around, 








The Princess polonsise is made of figured"cotton- 
satine, with foulard finish. These foulard satines 
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lddk almost as'well as silk, and are used in com- 
bination costumes, either of the same ¢olor ‘as the 
plain, or ine contrasting color; thus‘ pale blue 


satine skirt will have the over-dress of maroon or 


claret; pale «pink, with olive or gray, Our 
model is figured, and of the same color as the 
kilted skirt—a simple Princess polonaise, open 
in front, two-thirds the length of the skirt, to 
display the kilted skirt; slightly looped in the 
back, and finished with a plain hem on the edge. 
Very small buttons are used on the front of the 
drégs, One on each cuff of the sleeves. A round, 





turn-vver collar finishes’ the neck of ‘the dregs. 
Parasol and bonnet to match. Six yards of plain, 
and six yards'of figured goods, will be required, 
of yard-wide ‘material. - This would be'a pretty 
Style for a dotted mull, or Swiss, over silk, or 
satine skirt and under-waist. 

No. 2—Is a walking or traveling-suit, ct 
checked woollen ‘goods ; they come in ‘all colors, 
brown, gray, mignonette, black and white, and 
mixed ‘colors; most'useful and serviceable wear 
for mountain or seaside. The style of making is 


; simple, and becoming for young girls. A short, 


lo, 4. 


round skirt, with a side-plaiting nine inches deep, 
stitched on with a heading one inch deep, trims 
the skirt. A plain, round over-skirt, slightly 
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draped, and finished with a hem. The Norfolk; or one of the figured mulls, or batiste. The 
jacket is plaited in the back, same as,in front ;, as ; skirt is cut with a moderate train, and the edge 
far as the waist, it ,is fitted to a tight lining, } trimmed with a knife-plaited fiounce, headed by 
Turn-oyer collar ; plain, tight coat-sleeves, with 
cuff. Belt of the material. Such a jacket, can 
be worn, also, over a black silk skirt, either { 
for the street or house. Eighteen yards of single 
width goods, or ten, of double width, will be 
required, 

No. 8—Is a young lady’s costume. The plain 
material is of any of the thin light fabric. suitable 
for the season. Albatross cloth, bunting, grena- 
dine, satine ; any of these, combined with figured 
foulard, or damassé*silk,.or chintz with the 











4 
; 
3 a puff, the same width. © The drapery is arranged 
upon the skirt; gathered up quite full on the 
left side, where it is ornamented with a bunch of 


satine, will make a charming costume. The 
kilted flounce is nine to ten inches deep, and the 
tunic is arranged upon a foundation of crinoline. 
The waisteoat, pockets and. cuffs, are of the 
figured material. Bows.of ribbon, to correspond, 
ornament the pockets and cuffs, and the same at 
the throat. Our model calls for copper-colored 
material for the jacket, drawn tunic, and kilted 
flounce, while the waistcoat, and other trimmings, 
are of brown damassé. Nine yards of plain, and 
three yards df figured goods, in double width, No. tA. 
will be required. 

No. 4-—Is an evening-dress, for.a young lady. } artificial flowers, or ribbon-loops. A plaiting of 
Any pretty material may be used; white, pale ; the inaterial, or gathered lace, finishes the edge 
pink or blue grenadine, nun’s veiling, albatross, of the tunic and basque. The back drapery is 
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very full, and very much puffed. The low- 
necked basque is cut quite long, and the sides 
caught up in paniers, to the back; opening in 
front, over the skirt. . Small buttons fasten the 


in ss 

front. Finger puffed sleeves. The corsage bouquet 
is worn at the neck, towards the left shoulder. 
Some light, white material, over an old silk skirt, 
would make a complete and fresh toilette; with 
either flowers or ribbons for ornamentation. High 
or square neck maybe sustituted for the low 
neck, if preferred. 

No. 5.—Costume for ao girl of ten to twelve 
years. The material may be white or colored. 
The skirt and ‘paletot are both trimmed with 
frills of embroidery. Large collar, open at the 
throat; and bows of narrow satin ribbon are 
placed on the front df the pdletot,’on the ‘sleeves, 
and at the back. Made of plainer material, such 
as a ® bordered chintz, or of toile @alsace, nife- 


the result. Of de bdige, with knife-plaited fril's 


and trimming, a useful’ RO Ree | Ee 


aww 


No. 6.—For a boy of six to seven years. We 
have here a jacket and vest, of pheasant-brown 
diagonal, bound by chocolate-colored braid. It 
recedes in front, on a waistcoat, pound to match, 
and - buttoned * with © gilt buttons. Larger ones 
button the jacket. Jersey collar, in cardinal- 
eolored linen, or white. Brown silk cravat. 

No. 7.—For a child of two to four years. We. 
give the back and front view of a paletot, made 
-of cashmere; flannel, or piqué. In the front view, 
the trimming is of wide braid, on'the upper part ; 
anda narrow side-plaiting, with embroidered 
band; edges. the garment.’ In the back; a deep 
plaiting forms the skirt ;- this has a band of the 
embroidery laid on. Where thé sacque and 
plaited skirt meet, a band, laid in” three deep 
folds, is put on, and held in place by a bit of the 
embroidery. 








LADIES’ PATTERNS, 


Any style in this number will be sent, by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together‘and plainly marked. 

Patterns designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain, 


Trimmed 
Watteau Wrapeur, 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, 


with vests or skirts cut off; 
Overskirts, 








CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, «. i. 

Combination Suits, . . 

Skirts and Overskirts, . . 

Polonaise: Plain,. . . . 
“ ‘ancy, 


.25{ Basques and Coats, . . 25 
.35| Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts ./ 
25 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
25 
50 
30 


mS i orders for Patterns, please send the number 
also No. of page or figure or any- 





thing dete, also whether for lady or child. Address, 
= Jones, 28 3 Bouth Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 





dress can be made. 
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PANTS AND JACKET FOR SMALL BOY. 








BY EMILY H. 





We give, here, a new and. pretty, costume, 
(jacket and trowsers,) for a boy, of three or four 
years old, Folded ;in with this number, is a 
SuPPLEMENT, containing a full-size pattern for 
cutting out the same. The Pants consist of four 
pieces, viz. : 

No. 1—Haur or Front, 

No, 2.—Har or Back. 

No. 3.—Hatr or Front WAISTBAND. 

No. 4.—Haur or Back WaAIsTBAND. 

The pants are buttoned to an uader-waist, made 
to fit, like a petticoat body. 

The Jacket is in four pieces, also, viz. : 

No. 5.—Haur or Bacr. 

No. 6.—Ha.r or Front. 

No. 7.—CoLuar. 

No. 8.—SLEEVE. 

The letters show how the pieces are to be put 
together. Make of flannel, navy-blue or gray, 
for every-day use, and trim with black or white 
braid. In linen,.or piqué, for the hot weather. 
In white flannel, for a dress suit.. All the eight 
diagrams, for this suit; we would observe, go 
across the Supplement. All the diagrams for 
the Girl’s Dress, (see next page,) go up and down 
the Supplement. It is not, therefore, possible to | 
confuse the two, or make.a mistake. 
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GIRL’S ‘COSTUME. 


BY ‘BMILY H.- MAY. 


We give, here, anew and pretty costume for a 





girl. On the Supprement are the full-size patterns. 
It consists of front‘and ‘back, sacque shape, with- 
out darts, and: fitting loosely ;to which is added 
a short skirt, which ‘is plaited or gathered ‘on. 
All the pieces, ‘which are four in number, are 
drawn with the same sign, and numbered 1x, 2x, 
8x, 4x. 

Our model is a white nainsook, trimmed with 
insertion and. Hamburg flouncing. If trimmed 


with the four ruffies of Hamburg on the skirt, 


make) the skirt’ piece less in width, no wider 
than the waist. part; that is, put it-on with only 
enough fullness to keep it from hooping. It 
must be narrow; ‘to trim with ruffles. If one 
deep embroidered flounce is used, then it must 
be as full as the skirt given. 

This is also a good model for culibliers up simple 
ginghams, bordered’ calicoes, etc., using the 
bordering for the ruffles, and -in place of the 
hands of insertion. Many are made by laying 


$ three box-plaits lengthwise, front and back, in the 
$ Waist. part. The yoke:is only simulated, by the 


trimming being put on in ‘that shape. This is 
the most simple and universally adopted style for 
little girls. 





SOFA, CUSHION, WITH LACE COVER. 


In the front of the number, 
we give a design for one of 
those Sora CusHions, WitTH 
Lace Cover, now so fashion- 
able. 

First, make the cushion the 
required size; then cover with 
pink satin, or silk. Make the 
lace, for which we give the 
“design, for the border, and for 
the centre. Arrange the lace 
as seen by illustration. This 
design for lace may be used 
for other purposes. We give 
this, as many subscribers have 
written for lace patterns. 
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LOW CHATR: OF FANCY ,STRAW. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


ate 





Merprss 


Low chairs of fancy straw: are 
now very fashionable for the par- 
lor, both because; they are. com: 
paratively inexpensive, and because 
they are light. and graceful. They 
are generally, upholstered. with 
cretonne, or, if a more elegant 
covering is desired, with embroid- 
ered work. . We give one, here, 
upholstered: with silk plush,.\em- 
broidered ‘im »satin-stitch. . ; The 
chair itself is‘gilt; of a dull: tint;of 
gold, and the cushion for the’ seat: 
should measure four inches high: 
It is loose from the chair; but the 
cushions for the back:and sides are 
upholstered in the regular way, 
with buttons.. A. edlored’ braid, 
with tassels,.is sewn round the 
plush ;, and a cord of the corres- 
ponding color round the cushion. 

In the front of the number, we 
give the design for \the embroidery, 
which is worked on:the plush in 
satin-stitch, with colored silks. 
The small covers for the arms are 
embroidered to correspond. Round 
the lower part of the chair, is a , 
crocheted border, with tassels, which may be any { embroidery is. especially beautiful, and can be 
pattern that is wished. The design for the} used for a sofa-cuShion, ottdman, etc., etc. 
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BY MRS. JANE wavs 








In the front of the number, we give, im colors, ; in ‘the. ‘inside, a. ts, ‘enough to make good 
a new and pretty design for a photograph frame: outside edge, Tae the -yelvet on to the board 
To make it, take a piece of good, black, nayy-blue, ; with small ytacks ; and finish the inside 
or maroon-colored velvet, the size of the frame 3: 9 
desired. The daisy pattern is to be embroidered 
in Kensington-stitch, with white filoselle, and. 
yellow for the centre. 
Then cut out the centre size of the photograph, ¢small.t ks w 
-‘and mount the velvet on to a wooden pare esign, compl 
as thin, as consistent with sufficient strength carte de. 
keep the frame in shape. Any carpenter will }latge 
make the frame, if you give the proper dimensions. 
| %) velvet must be allowed for turning 












EMBROIDERED MAT. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Ne 





id can be 
etc. 


WAAR OAR MA Yj, . We give, here, an engraving of a square 
a a= mat, of fine Holland, fringed out all round, 
and having a border in open work. For the 
_ latter, draw out a sufficient number of 
" : threads, and work one side like an open hem, 

: - jae taking in six threads ata time. On the 

ike a good = : 3S other side, three threads of the first six must 


Hedi paneiat fabieeate FAS Hilntbids Hae 
TVG ee ewe tive ry 
ee ee ee ee 


the board be taken, with three threads of the second 
the inside six, and so on, Above, we give a design, 

: full-size, for the embroidery in the centre. 
a, picture, The flowers are worked With pink crewels, in 
8 of paste- =_. . z = \buttonhole and interlacing satin-stitch ; the 
5 gereral =? = Stems, Gilyces, and stamina, in satin, and 
@ give the =F = ‘overcast with maroon crewels. The leaves 
ordinary are worked in satin and overcast-stitch, with 
f a frame, 


" a= MRA AAR rE > two sifades of green, and two of red-brown 
) different 3 ie —— crewels. This pattern is especially suited for 
0 at - dinnermata 
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EMBROIDERED DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
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We give, here, two'very beautiful designs for } embroidery is worked au passé, and in Russian- 
dress trinimings, ‘tiow so fashionable. The’ fdun- } stiteh, With silks the natural cdlors of the flowers 
dation may be, ‘either Black or odlared uiin'; the ? (rosebuds and daisies) and leaves. 


BORDER FOR SUMMER DRESS. 


2 i A 


_ This neat. border may be worked in either} blue ingrain cottons may be used. The design 
chain-stitch, or back-stitch. It is suitable for } may, however, be carried out in silks, if that is 
mes washing frocks; and either red, or‘ preferred. 

) 





in Russian- 
f the flowers 


POCKET APRON, FOR WORK. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


This apron: is-made of white or brown linen,’; taste’ may decide. Something to wash well, is 
and ‘the design is done in’ braid ‘and: outliné-'; most to be desired. A’ very useful addition to 
ditch. The pocket .is first. worked, and then} the, work-table, as the knitting-balls, or crewels, 
hid: on, and the edge: finished,in buttonhole-.; can ‘be kept in the pocket, the work rolled up 
diteiy Then: the’outer ‘design is" worked,‘ and ; in the apron, and’the whole laid away easily, 
the edge of the apron scalloped. Red ‘and black;’} and as easily resumed. 
or mS in white, for the ination just. as the 





DESTGN FOR 'DARNED NET. 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER, 


Vee: plain- bobinette Roting, cot a he in scope, fie tbat: These de- 


Pattern with fine linen floss. The edge is button- signs in darned net are now very fashionable. 
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‘EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


ning to be properly understood. 
not recognized as a disease, ex 
insanity. But every competent ph: 
contrary. 

A recent article, in a leading 
information on this subject, 
part of what it says. “It was 
the editor’s correspondent, 
terical persons were willingly 
or at least exaggerated, their 
they were to be censured, 

ini were upo! 
absence of scientific knowl 
its diseases, seemed to j 
observed that a stern command, given to a woman suffering | 
with mild hysteria, usually suffited*to subdue the symptoms, 
Hence, it was argued that if a Woman.could cease crying, 
laughing, and all the rest of it, when gommandéd to do 60, 
she could stop of her own accord, if she would. Ina cée¥tais! 
sense, this was and is true; but it omits an important factor ; 
from consideration, namely, the inability of an hysterical 
patient to exenoige the will, This is @ condition always 
present in hysteria, The patient’s will is paralyzed, and 
the physician who commands her to be quiet, simply substi- 
tutes his own will for hers.’ ‘She fs frequently as powerless’ 
to resist his authority ‘as she ie'td control ‘herself, and fdr’ 
that reason his corhmand, ig uspally effective, in mild cases.” 

The writer goes on to say, that the popular misconception 
to which he has referred, was strengthened by the so-called 
“contagiousness” of the disease. When women, in appa- 
rently good health, were seized with hysteria, merely be- 
cause another woman manifested hysterical symptoms, per- 
sons ignorant of nervous pathology naturally supposed that 
the afflicted persons were sim a disturbance which 
they did not feel, and many cruelties were inflicted upon such 
persons, in q of this er deduction. But 
later investigations have given us a glimpse, at Teast, of the 
trath with respect to nervous disease; and physicians now | 
recognize hysteria, for what it.neally is, namely, avery dis- 
tressing malady of the uervous system.” Instead. of being 
misled by its tendency: to Spend wanag Widaan, ant by its | 
yielding to stern command, they mse these facts as gnides in 


£ AoA 








the treatment of ‘the disease, ‘If a person, in strong sym- hole-stitch.” 
woman is pryeent—e husbind, |. 


pathy with an hysterical woman, 
father, or brother—the physician, at on 
from the room, bédause his knowi 
courage the self-pity which marks-hysferis, and we iuas 
the persistence of the ‘symptoms. In like manner, 


sician forbids every y manifestation, 


, banishes 


now understood, perfectly, that nothing could be further 

fromthe trath than this. . on Woman ofthe wlan Seu 

mon aay of the disease. ‘Women of the utmost truth- 
82) 
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porate 
ied 
 pby- 


on. of 4 , excitement, or | 
uneasiness, on the part ‘of endants, because such mani- 
festations excite hed spewed nb a 





fulness will sometimes practise the most wanton deceptions, 


.. in hysteria; women Of the purest minds will sometimes do 


things shockingly indelicatte, in like circumstances. Indeed, 
some physicians think that in hysteria, as in insanity, the 
manifestations are apt to-be directly contradictory to the 


Ae churacter of the patient. ‘It is a very common occurrence 


for hysterical ‘persons to display the strongest suspicion 
and dislike, even ‘fo loathing, of those persons whom they 


§ most tenderly and trastfully loye: when in health. It is well 


red all this should be known. We have met even physi- 
rte sen ignorant, to a great extent, of hysteriaani 
its 


‘Tara 18, MUCH NONBENSE written, in newspapers and 
| agains now-a-days, about furnishing houses. Some 
all for Eastlake, others all for Queen Ange; 
some thr beer for that. Yet, there is but one safe 
ale to go by—which is, to have your chairs, sofas, etc., com- 
fortable, solidly made, and well within your means, as to cost. 
‘Taste, after all, is a variable quantity. What is thought 
“fine,” in one’generation, is looked on with contempt, in 
another. ‘With very few exceptions, the really good furniture 
‘of every age is not out of taste, and will always look well. 
The odly style, that is hopelessly vulgar, is that of George 
the Fourth. , But ali flimsy,; pretentious, uncomfortable fur- 
niture ought to be frowned down; and we know no fnmi- 
titre, belonging té‘any era, which is worse than some of this 
sort now. mafufactured, especially that manufactured whole- 
s@le.,, Do not let-nonsensical talk about “sesthetic furniture” 
betray you inte buying any of this sort of stuff, fit for show 
only, not tor use. Buy what is well made; what you, your- 
self, like ; and what you can use in other rodms, if you ever 
move. It is positively absurd, as a leading London journal 
says, to have to “go to books and lecturers, to learn how to 
buy chairs and tables, curtains and wall-papers.” It is not 
this decorator, nor that;furnitnre-dealer, that has to live in 
your house: you, “Gee, are’the person that has to do that; 
and you should gratify yourself, not him. All he wants is 
to miake the most money out of pinnl he can. 


HaNnp-MADE Lace: tx becoming, every “year, more chic, 
The beautifal “| even, 80 often scen in Van- 
an portraits, is Ukely to. be revived.* This lace is com- 
‘Posed of immense flowers, made in whats called “buttor- 
" be aay made ly, and after- 

La and sewn together, by means of other pieces 
fA r texture. Tis # bobbin or pillow-work 
» ite. deélitiation in popular 

and serial productions of Mechlin 

have, for ‘me fime, Feigned supreme; 
Posplcpaearibon daintily-cutlined and superbly-worked 
products of Venice and Alengon; abot to'éhare their popt- 


heey Genet “Rose-Point.” ‘The point & 'Aiguille lac, 
| which is 


with the ates’ and the point 

on Yawiety of French face made with pure 

linen. yo oases Lg are, filso, both rapidly regaining 
i tere arco. of hand- 
‘ace oe, to seriously injure the 

ere pees is ean still be used for quilling 

e-lace will me have its 
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Appitions May Br Mapr'to clubs for “ Petersoii,” at the } 
paid by the rest:of the ¢hib.”’ It is never too ‘late to 
make additions, as back numbers, from January, can always 
besupplied:' Nor’ is it'ever tho tate'to’ get up clubs, Clubs may 
begin with either the January, 6r July number; but all the 
members of a club must begin with the same number. 
Always say when your club is to begin. Send for & specimen, 
and get up aclub. Our chokes, and the, Preminms, remember, 
are as follows: ° 

Two copies for one year for $3.50, or three copies for $4.50, 
with citer our Urge sleet engraving, ““Gran’father Tells of 
Yorktown,” for a premium, or our elegant, gilt, quarto, 
illustrated ALBUM. 

Four copies for one year for $6,50, or six copies for $9.00, 
or ten copies for $14.00, ‘an extra copy of the magazine for 
ond year'as @ ‘preminm, ”’ 

Five copies for one year for $8.00; or seVen copies for 
$10.50, or twelve copies for'$17.00, with both an extra copy for 
premium; and either the steel-engraving, or ArBuM. 

These terms are’ so low, these prétifimis so valuable, that 
0 other magazine can compete with them. 

fo C1zan Kip Groves.—The best way to clean white, or 
der light kid gloves, is to put one glove ‘upon the hand, 
and, with a cloth well’ satwrated ‘with puré benzine, rub all 
parts of the glove, making it quite wet with the benzine; 
then dry it, on’ the hand, by rubbing with a soft towel. 
Repeat this until the at: is wpuneaty clean. 


i 


“DrerveDLy THE Bier _The Moberly | (Mo.) ‘Monitor 
says: “Peterson's is just received, and is an unusually bril- 
lint’ nihber; espécially in ‘its engravings. Every lady 
should have it. It’ is Gecidedly the best magazine in the 
United States.” 

To Dress iv Purrecrion, ‘you should study your figure, 
complexion, and stylé. On’ ‘the proper use of colors, etc., 
with these ‘things ih viéw, will’ depend, in a great degree, 
your success. ‘It costs hd more, remember, to dress in’ taste, 
than'to be a “ guy.” 


Sunscrize At OncE, if you wish to receive “ Peterson” at 
the present club rates; for if the price of paper does not fall, 
Wethall have, next year, to advance them to the old standard, 
vis! ‘what they were, 'when paper was the samé as now. 


“Pirerson” roe Best—A lady sends an addition to her 
dub, and says,’ “This ‘subscriber thought shé would try 
some other work, ‘but'she has now come back to “Petersdn,’ ‘ 
as the best.” We Yeotive scores of such letters. 

oer 


“OmeaPesr AxD Best.” —The Mt. Joy (Pa.) Herald says: 

“Peterson's is the cheapest and best of the fashion monthlies; : 
it aleo far exceeds any of them in the excellence of its literary 
contents, prose and DOREY 


“Atways Goon,” is the verdict of the Rock Island (I1l.) 
Union, on our last number, “ It is as fresh and sparkling as 
the Spring,” it ‘says. “For sustained excellence, ‘ Peterson’ 
has no superior.” oT ee 

“Bravrirutty ILusrratep.”—The Ottumwa {Ta.) Cour- 
fet says: “ Peterson's comes to us most beautifully illustrated, 
the Cheapest and ‘best magazine in the world.” 


Loup axp Borsrerovstalking,-or laughing, should al- 
ways be avoided, a RE LE Ep ROER RIOR 
Well-modulated voice, . 


Avo Hndatceelathgge AB wl things. ‘To bé per- 
gi. ee euamamemeaaedamaea 
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A New Votvme begins with this number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subecribe, especially to those who 
do not wish back humbers. Single subscrijitions taken, for 
siz months;"at one dollar éach. But no club subscriptions 
are taken for less tlian a year.. Always say, when you remit, 
whether you wish to begin with January, or July. 





REVIEW or NEW BOOKS, 


The Bailif’’s, Maid. From, the German of E. Martitt. By 
Mrs.A. L, Wistar, 1 vol..12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Go.—This is, very properly, called a romance, and ‘not 
anovel: Marlitt never writes novels, in the:critical sense of 
the word; but only romances. Yet. his stories are not the 
less charming on that account; in fact, are the more charming: 
With the exception of ‘The Ma’mselle's Secret,” this is the 
most pleasing of all hig works. . It is a love story, just hover- 
ing on the edge of the improbable, but never overstepping 
it, and, therefore, legitimate, considered as a ‘The 
descriptions, of the hills and forests of Thuringia, among 
which the incidents take place, are as: graphic as they are 
delightful :. we fairly smell the aromatic woods, see the clear- 
flashing brooks, hear the fox scouring through the long 
grass. It is a glimpse, as it were, into a German Arcadia; 
® Bellah. A Tale of Brittany. -By Octave Feuillet. Translated 
by. Mary Neal Sherwood. 1,vol,, 12mo. ..Philadelphia: T, B. 
Peterson & Brothers—When a first-class. French . novelist 
selects a suitable theme, the result is a story, which, ag a 
work of art, cannot be surpassed. Nor is this question of a 
selection one to be overlooked. We remember hearing 
Lowell; the poet, say, many years ago, that true genius 
showed itself as much in the choice of a theme, as in the 
treatment of it. In the tale before us, Octave Feuillet, from 
the ‘first, has assuréd its success, by the selection of his 
stibject. “The incidents aré absorbing, the characters natural, 
the atmosphere, so td speak, healthy and invigorating. On 
the whole, “ Bellah is one’ of the best books of ‘the year; 
admirably fitted for reading, especially. 

Xenie’s Inheritance. _ By Henry Greville. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: T. B: Peterson & Brothers.—In the present 
dearth of good novels, it is refreshing to meet so well-told a 
taleasthis. The etories of this author are always excellent; 
but her Russian stories are her best, and this is one of the 
best of these. The mania for inculcating some pet idea, or 
doctrine, of her own, and making fiction merely the disguise 
for an argument, does not possess this writer. She.is a 
good, old-fashioned story-teller, who seeks to amuse, and not 
to dogmatise. To tse a homely phrase, oe to her 
last.” The novel ends happily. 

The Hichoffs... From the German of Moritz Yon Reichenbad. 
By Mrs. A. L. Wistar,. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.—Mrs, Wistar always makes excellent selec- 
tions, when she, wishes, to translate and adapt from the 
German. Her translation, too, is always good. She never 
offends, by retaining foreign idioms; and her mastery of 
English is very thorough. The Bichoffs” is a story of 
Northern Germany, for its sketches of life and 
society there, as well as interesting as a mere story. The 
volume is printed, with that praiseworthy neatness, which 
always distinguishes the publications of this firm. 

“Mise Leslie's Cook-Book, By Eliza Leslie. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philailélphia : ‘T. B. Peterson & Brothers —¥For an ordinary 
household, this ‘is undodbtedly the best cook-book extant. 
It'is fall of receipts, coming down from that “good old 
tine," ‘whén codkery was ah art with ot grandmothers, and 
when it was the fashion té go to Mrs. Goodfellow, in Phila- 
delphia, and practise under her. All the best receipts of the 
onee'famous Maryland kitchens are to be found’ here. No 
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OUR ARM-CHALER.—M0/T: HERS) 


DEPARTMENT, ETC. 
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OUB ARM-CHAIR, 
Premivm Excravixes ron Furry Cayrs.—Many requests 


Ann 


Cora BR 





have been made to ua, that. we should sell, copies, of our 
premium eng igs, We, therefore, offer, to subscribers to 
Ghia magarinn, os; to, peu.af Ahair Setends, oither-of the following 
for fifty centa; 

Tue SuRRENDER oF CORNWALLIS, . 
Wasuineton’s Aprev Tro His Gems, « 
Bunyan on Triat, . * 3 





+ (27 in, by 20) 
“« 20) 
“ 20) 
“ 20) 
“-16) 
* 6) 

iomoqg) 
& 16) 
* 16) 


“ 16) 
© 20) 
* 20) 
« 16 
“' 16) 

Always say, when remitting, which plate is desired, 
Address, Charles’ J.) Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wasutreton’s Frnst Inver view wits His Wirr,(24 “ 
Tur, Srak or. Beruixmem, . . . . 
“Our Faruam: Woo Ar? nt Haves,” 
Wasniseton at Trenton; 

Besan’s Bmru-Day, .) . .. 

Curist. WEEPING OVER Sebphehenes 
Nor Losr sur Gonz Berorz, 
Curistmas Morwixa, +. .| . 
GRAN'FATHER TELL or YORKTOWN, . 
Wasuinetow at Vatirr Fores, 

Tue Anogis or Ciusrmas,. | 


—— 


Horsrorp’s Actp PHosPnATE gives speedy benefit for night 
sweats of consumption. It strengthens the nerves and mus- 
cles, and promotes recovery. 


. VaseLrxe—-When Vaseline, or Petroleum Jelly, was first 
proposed for, medical, and, toilet, purposes, its progress was 
slow, and:its reception cold, as theypublic naturally supposed: 

that it was one of those ordinary preparations, of more.onr leas; 
value, which continually arise, run their short raceyand then. 
aeepess. Now, it is acknowledged by physicians, the press; 
public generally, that no,. substance ever discovered 
ry ng in its nature, and its use, in the hogpitals,of;the. 
world has become extensive, As a family remedy for 
wounds, cuts, burns, sprains, rheumatism, catarrh, chilblains, 
hemorrhoids, and skin diseases, it is invaluable; and the 
home which docs not now contain, at least, a twenty- -fiye cent 
Vottle of Vaseline, is behind the age. 

Many of the toilet preparations, made from Vaseline, are 
the only less and beneficial articles of their kind in. 
use. ‘Who now wants to put pomade, or cold cream, made of 
etry cols the risk of being poisoned, 
(for it is an fact that lard is. nous, when. in 
the least 1 all lard’ soon ranci e8,) when one , 
can procure really elegant, pleasant, and entirely safe, pom- 
ade, cold cream, and camphor ice, made with Vaseline, and 
containing no lard, as cheaply as the former. Both science | 
and experience teach} that all complexion powder and 
Fluids'are more or léss déttirnental’ to the'skin, w’ é some 3 
(owing to the contained! lend) are dangerous in the extréine, 
Those who ‘nightly tse Vaseline, for face and hands, will | 
quickly discover how, Tongest snd best, to preserye the skin 
from the ravages of time, decay and frost, white an babitual | 
use of cosmétics will impafr and destroy any complexion. \ 


_ 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted. infill pened Capea 
Prices,, “ Peterson” has had, for more than twenty, years a; 


circulation, greater and longex,continned than eng, in the, 


world, Se yaaa Tne ped sommes 


is therefore the best sAverteing setiam auywhere in: the: 
United States. 


Dow's tar a to soften and stm ie sa 
except Pearl's White Glycerine, and Pearl's White Glycerine 
Soap. See advertisement. 


? 


cures every times) Forsale by all druggisa, 
Apri 

Geamax Cony, Removan),will allow. nicer fitting boot 

Take; no. other, Sold, by druggista. 25 cents, 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Meprcan Borany—Or Tur x Gann, Fi AND Fozzsr] 
BY ABRAM ‘aver, M. D. 


No. VIl.—Curven’s Roor—Lagrtawona Varansica. 

BoranicaL CHaracrers.—Stem, two to three to five feet 
high, erect, straight, obtusely angled; leaves, whorled in 
fours to sixes, three to six-inches long, tapering to a sharp 
point; flowers, in dense, terminal. spikes, white, with ex. 
serted, style and stamens; calyx, four-parted; corolla, tubu- 
lar, with a spreading border, deeply. four-cleft. Found in 
low grounds, borders of woods, thickets, etc. Blooms in 
July,,. This plant is referred by Darlington, by authority of 
Bentham, A. Gray, and others, to Veronica Virginica, and 
gives the common name, Tall Speedwell, while the Dame, 
Leptandra, is not even to, be found in the. Latin Index of 
Wood's Botany, though he calls this species Culver’s Physic, 
Nevertheless, our medical. authorities continue to treat and 
speak of it under the old name, Leptandra, and the writer 
is nob, inclined to demegt Saga the, ometome, of tho, medial 
fathers, 

When the writer commen the profession, over thirty years 
ago, he found that a “tea” of Culver’s Root was. habitually 
used by many families, on both sides of the Delaware, some 
thirty miles from Philadelphia,-and was highly esteemed by 
them in .“bilious, headaches.” and, “ liver. complaints,” and 
more especially in the beginning,of “ ” or “fever and 
ague,” , They. claimed that, they could frequently “break” 
the chills by drinking freely,of this tea, till it purged briskly. 

~It, certainly, required but a few grains of quinine, subse 
quently, to arrest the mens atin the occurrence of 
the chill, 

It. has hos ned daenetin ehipheantatean de, Ruinetn 
and Eclectics, under the, name of Leptandrin, a brown, dry 
powder, which contains the active, purgative principle, 
Ten grains of this is thoroughly triturated with ninety of 
pulverized. sugar, and, given, in three to fiye-grain doses, as 
a tonic.and laxative. Aa dyspepsia is generally complicated 
with.a torpid, liver, inactivity of the bowels, and constipa 
tion, a few drops, of, the tineture, or fluid extract of Culver, 
in cold water, will be found very useful, taken before meals. 
Leptandra, ip either of the above forms, in large dr purga- 
tive: doses, operates freely, but mildly, without producing 
any constitutional disturbance, or in any way impairing the 
general integrity of the constitution, or debilitating the 
stomach or bowels. Mothers, who are inclined to doctor 
their own households, will find this agent quite convenient; 
more safe and satisfactory than administering calomel or 
blue pill, for simple ailments of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
Hf gad “bilious” or sick-headaches. . 4 

Frazera Carolinensis (American Columbo)— 
bine oat three, to six feet high, showy and tall, with 
verticillate leaves, in fours to sixes, which are oblong, ses 
ile. Petals of the flowexs, greenish, with blue dots, and 
large, purple gland. Blossoms in June and July. Found in 
rich soils; is a stately plant, and good tonic. (Wood.) 

This! 18: ‘an old Botanie dy; jonded, forty years 
ago, by: Dr; Beach: and his followers, and is useful in dys 
pepsia, jaundice, debility, etc. Fraserin‘is the active prin- 
ciple, and is now generally used, triturated as above; and, 
given im smiiall doses, will increase ‘appetite and give vigor to 











the digestive organs. Combined’ with Leptandrin, it becomes 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 85 
re” omer 
gach more valuable in inveterate cases! of dyspepsia. In OUR: NEW COOK- BOOK. 
feeble and debilitated habits, where a gentle tonic, mild 

and diuretic, are needed, there are but few articles May Ev ry Heo yee, Book hae tow toed by 
sarge sertomarrenenda steer aang yar | | practical hougekeeper.. oath 

ro bis ‘ + PRESRRVES, JBLAARS, PICKLES, 2870. 

Preserved Peaches.—Pare the peaches, cut them in halves, 

, and remove the stemgs ; allow one ponzid grinélated sugar to 

PUZZLE DEPARTMENT, one pound peaches; ¢rack warter of ‘the stoues, extract 

Kap Everythi ee to this a aomets sent ; the kernels, aud remove thé skins}: then boil them in 

manonee © CHINN, ManBLengap, } Just water endughite eovéer them; boil until sdft; let them 

headed; “For at 3” wey? are es | P 
sen et als, 0 sia original puzzles, which 5 inonaee bowl, until needed } place the peaches and 
should be accompanied b ry 6 ane ere.“ ER Ss let itrwwarm 
$ 








wp slowly, then; strain thie; kernels andi add the water (the 
kernels may ‘also ‘be added, if desired)’; let them boil slowly 
until the peaches are clear and tender; it takes sbout balf- 
an-hour; thep. skim them out,carefully, and lay them upon 
large, flat dishes ; boil the,syrap until it is clear and thick, 
about fifteen minutes; skim thoroughly, as fast as the scum 
1 snake-like fish. + 
AS anavenie iat of the | Tisea; fll Jars two-thirds ful. ofthe cold preserved peaches; 
3 Behead the fruit ‘of a vine, and leave a ‘plant: e 3 . ’ 
pour on the boiling syrup ; when cold, place, brandied tissue- 
cabbage tribe ; again, and leave to mimic. ey een the with 
Harlem, N. ¥. Muwnre'f! Yoss, | PAber ov the top, and cover Jar. well with stout, paper. 
—_— To Bottle Green Gooseberries. for Tarts.~Out off the tops and 
“No: 114+ Resvusonam. tails of some  googeberries, which haye,mot obtained their 
‘tL (hy &. full growth, and put them into widepeeked bottles, which 
. ¥ F have been well, washed and dried, Cork,them loosely, and 
LY, Hank Kencnier. } t 
Smyrna, N. Y. iets - set, them in a pam of cold water, whioh should be brought to 
boil very gradually, Leaye the gooseberries to, simmer; until 
—Ni Ent 
rere Bi ree 0 they assume. a shrunken appearance; then take the bottles 
The whole, of 9 letters, ise sprinkling of dust. out.. , If they are not full, take the contents of one bottle to 
The 1, 2, 3, is a species t poplar. i fill up the rest, and pour sufficient beiling water into the 
The 4, 5, 6, is a prea o V of ele bottles to cover the gooseberries, Cork the bottles closely, 
The 7, 8, 9, is we aie Bexar ectricity. and tie a bladder over ‘the top; ‘keeping them in a dry, cool 
Drak, N. ¥. ant place, till wanted. “When ‘réqiired for tarts or puddings, 
0) 8 ‘ pour some of the water away, and add as much sugar as 
No. 116. —Awacnam. a “{ would be necessary for fresh fruit, which they closely 
onemey OBS Sema is set. , & resemble in flavor and appearance. 
Bodlon, Mase, Doayz Carmen. Tomato Catewp.—Cut one peck, of ripe tomatoes in halves, 
boil them in a lined saucepan, until the pulp is.ail dissolved, 
No, i wa eg Enroma. $ then strain them well, through 1 a, hair..gieve, and set the 
My first isin, have, but not in hold. liquor on to boil, adding oné ounce salt, one ounce mace, 
My second is in brave, but not in bold, one tablespoonful of black pepper, one teaspoonful of red 
My third.is inarm, but notin hand., pepper, one tablespoonful of ground cloves, five, of ground 
My fourth is in bog, but not in land, mustard; let them all boil tégether, for five or six hours, 
My fifth is in slaye, but not in toil. and stir them most of the time, Lét the mixture stand 
My sixth is in tin, but not in foil. ’ y 2 eight or ten hours, in acool place; add one pint of vinegar, 
es stung om a cele not in Oe: and then bottle it; seal the corks, and keep in a cool, dark 
Yy whole is a well-known garden- lower. ‘place. ‘ 
Marblehead, Mass, ; Haney L,, Curnry. BR ee jot oe mag al 
yee onth i are fully ripe,,and stone them; weigh together the juice 
ober * ! 3 and fruit; to one pound of them put half-pound clear brown 
Anew ‘10 Pousies’ Nvntorg, sugar. Boil,the cherries, in: juice, for one hour, and a-half; 
”. ay Pant oat then add the sugar, and boil for as much longer time; stir 
wo! 109. is them occasionally, reyent their burning. They are ex- 
Atioa; Oryx, Paco: wis cellent for pies, and phould’ be stirred for a day or two, to 
653" 5 ; keep the syrup from settling at the bottom. It is best to put 
No. 110 ; them in rather small jars, th the preserve will become acid, 
gical ’ if exposed to the air when the jar is Opened, if not soon used. 
ites Preserved Quincen-Pareand quaxter the quinces; boil in 
T-#8éal. enough water to keep them whole;, when they are tender, 
O—mission, take them out,gnd, to each.pound of qninces, add one pound 
i white sugar; let them stand, with the sugar. on, until the 
fo. 111. } next day, when, you will find the syrup as light and clear as 
P . amber; put, them in the kettle, and let them boil twenty 
L : y minutes; they never get hard. The water they were boiled 
D Mt; ; in, may be used to make a jelly of the parings; add one 
po , , 
oT 


No. 118:Lpovare Dacariration. 
1, Behead a patch, and leave an awkward person; again, 
and leave on the outside. © 
% ‘Behead a willow fishing-basket, and leave a dance ; 


pound eer each h pint of juice, and boil half-an- 
hour. 

i | Chetry! Bounce.—Stone and put itite ai stone jar the cherries ; 
riz. place this jar into a pot; containing: water ; set it on the fire, 
of July. 7 , and let the water boil around the cherries until the juice is 
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extrapted; then strain the juice, and td png’ gallon, put four 
pounds sugar; put it into a kettle, and let it boil until all 
scum hag been taken off, While boiling, add a pinch of all- 
spice and a few blades of mace, Just before bottling, put to 
See SO een enere ee mee nee 
of rum. 

Blackberry Jelly.—Put the fruit ima: stone:jat; set the jar 
in a pot of cold water; put afew small sticks on the bottom 
of the pot, to keep the jar froth breaking. When the water 
boils around the jar, and the fruit is soft, take it out, and 
squeeze out the juice by putting the berries in a bag. To 
each pint of juice, putone pound sugar; put it in a skillet, 
and when it comes to a boil, watch 'it that it does not burn. 
Let it boil until it jellies. It takes about ‘twenty minutes. 

Plums th Vinegar.—Gather the plums with the stalks, prick 
them with a needle; and put them, with ‘layers of cloves and 
cinnamon, into glass jars. For every four pounds of plums, 
Boil up two pounds of sugar, and one quart of best vinegar, 
and pour it warm over the plumis. Next day, pour out the 
vinegar, boil it up again, and pour over the fruit. This must 
be repeated a third time. Tie up with bladder. This pre- 
serve improves much by Keeping. 

Peach Butter —Pate'tipe peaches; and ‘put them in a pre- 
serving-kettle, with sufficient water to boil them soft; then 
mash them thfough a colander, removing the stones. To 
each quart of the peach; put one and a-half potinds of sugar, 
and boil very slowly for oné hour; stir often,‘and ‘keep it 
from burning; put'in stone or ‘glass Jats; seal tightly, and 
keep in a cool place. Grupé butter is also excellent. Grapes 
can be used that dd 'tiot ‘ripen. 

Pickled Cherries,—Pick over ‘your cherries, and remove all 
the specked ones. Put them into a jar, and pour over them 
as much hot vinegar and sugar as will cover them; to each 
gallon of vinegar, allow fout pounds sugar. Boil and skim 
it, and pour it hot over the fruit, Let it stand a week, then 
pour off the vinegar and boil it ag before; pour it hot over 
the cherries the second time. pertinent ster: deriether-y. er 
them closely. 


Blackberry Cordial—Two quarts of blackberry juice, one 
pound loaf-sugar, four grated nutmegs, half-ounce ground 
cinnamon, quarter-ounce ground cloves, and quarter-ounce 
ground allspice; simmer these all together, for thirty min- 
utes, in the saucepan, tightly covered, to prevent evaporation ; 
strain through a cloth, when cold, and then edd one pint of 
the very best French brandy. Bottle and cork tightly. 

Ourrant Jelly.—Strip your currants off the stem, and put 
them intc a stone jar; set the jar into a pot of water; let the 
water boil around the jar until the juice is extracted from the 
currants, then strain the juice through a coarse muslin bag. 
To one pint of juice, pat one pound sugar; when dissolved, 
let it boil, and skim it; “whet it stiffens, take it off Boil it 
about twenty minutes. 

Imitation Guava Jelly —Two parts apples, to one of quinces ; 
stew the apples and quinces separately, as the latter, being 
toughe require longer cooking, , The apples should be of an 
acid nature. Put them together, with an equal quantity of 
loaf-sugar ; boil till all the fruit will smash against the side 
cf the stewpan, then striin, and put them into pots, with 
brandy papers over them. “' 

Telly made from Mountain-Ash Berries —Stew the berries 
until quite done,’ pread out the jnice, and Weigh ‘it; add ote 
peund powdered loaf-sngar to évery pint of jtiice! boil, skim, 
and stir, until the sugar fs dissolved, and until the juice will 
jelly, when dropped dn th @ cold dish ; a little dissolved isin- 
glass may bo added. 


MISCELLANEOUS. ' 
Toast and Water.—-Hold a small piece of bread before the 
fire until it is the color of mahogany, but do not let it burn. 
Put it in a jug and pour boiling water upon it, cover it down 
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close until cold.’ Isinglass would make it more 

for‘an invalid. Or. the bread should ‘be very slowly an 
thoroughly toasted, great care being taken to prevent iy 
burning in. the: slightest degree; cold water should then ly 
poured over it. It must stand some time before being us, 
A little isinglass (being very strengthening) may be dissolve 
in the water. 

Scones—Oné pound ‘of ficur, two! pounds of butter, try 
teaspeonfuls baking-powder, half a teaspoonful of salt, , 
little more, than half «pint of ‘milk, one teaspoonful 
pounded sugar (if liked sweet); rub the ‘butter into the 
flour, having previously. added. the baking-powder and alt; 
then mix into a very light dough with the milk. Roll out 
very lightly to, the thickness, of balf-ancinch, and cut into 
shapes; bake on the overshelf in a quick oven. This recip 
fs excellent, if carefully followed. ©” 

Chicken Jelly. Half o raw chicken, pounded with » mallet, 
bones and meat together; cold water to cover it well. Heat 
slowly, in a. covered, vessel, and let it simmer until the meat 
is in white rags, and the liquid reduced one-half; strain and 
press through a coarse cloth ; season to taste, return to the 
fire, and simmer five minutes longer ; skim when cool. 

For Chilblains.—A, solution of, nitzate of silver, diluted 
with water, has been found very, efficacious, for it dries and 
heals them rapidly. 
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“PASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fria. 1.—Hovse-Dress, or SmoKx-CoLorED Fovutarp, Spot 
TED WITH Rep.—The front of ‘the skirt is made of gaged 
flounces of plain, smoke-colored silk, as is also the gaged 
front of the corsage and the cuffs. The rest of the dress is 
of the foulard, simply draped. The corsage is V-shaped in 
front. 

Fra. 1,—Yistrina-Dress, oF p MAGVE Benoatine.—The frovt 
and sides ‘are laid in kilt-plaits, but the front’is caught to- 
gether by four pieces of cream-colored, silk, caught up 
in the middlef each piece; the back'of the skirt is simply 
draped; the deep-pointed  bastjud'waist fs trimmed with 
mauve passementerie; and ‘opens with lappels in the front; 
three-quarter’ sleeves; Leghorn hat, trimmed with lace and 
ostrich feather. 

Fig. 11.—Visrrmc-Dress, oF CREAM-CoLoreD Sur an Sixx— 
The front has four deep flourices, gathered in the middle of 
each, 80 a8 ‘to form a puff above each flounce; the back is 
trimmed with nagrow knife-plaited” ruffles, and the skirt is 
artistically draped; the bodice is full in front, and has many 
close gagings, reaching to the end of the long point; a 
loosely-plaited fold of lavender-colored surah finishes the 
bottom of the bodice, and is arranged with the drapery at 
the back; necktie of the same silk. The large chip hats 
lined with lavender silk, and hag lavender-colored plumes. 

Fia, rv.—CarriaGe-Dress, or Dei¢eaTe Buve, OLIVE, AND 
Piyx Brocapep SILK, worn over a plain olive silk skirt, 
trimmed in front with chenille fringe, in which the colors 
of the brocade are seen; the is coat-shaped, and the 
drapery is arranged in an indescribable way, as all well- 
draped garments are done, on the. figure, to suit the style of 
the person for whom they are intended. In the ruffle at the 
back, as well as in the drapery, blue silk appears. Bonnet, of 
Tuscan straw, trimmed with a wreath of large roses, shaded 
from dark-red to pink; dark-red strings. 

Fig. v.—Hovse-Dagss,or Drtscare Lemon-Cotoren, Fic- 
~— Gauze, oven Lemon-Gororep S1ux.—The gauze is 

used only on the fropt of; the skirtand bodice; the back of 
the skirt, as well as the deep-poipted podice, and half-sleeves, 
are of the silk. The bodice is square in front, and, with the 
sleeves, is trimmed with crépe lisse, 

Fig. vi.—Travetind~Daess,; of Dark, Fawn-CoLoneD 
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Bioz.—The lower part-of the skirt is kilted; above this, the 
drapery has but slight fullness. The Princess over-dress 

in front, over this drapery, and is simply looped in 
the back; itis faced with a striped, brown silk,~ The cape, 
which does. not, quite reach to the waist, ties in front, with 
bows and ends of the striped silk, kpmmed, ribbon-width: 
The same’ silk trime the cape, and forms the collar, Brown 
straw hat, trimmed with. brown velvet, dnd long, gilt pin. 
Fie, vi— WALKINe-Dress, or Gray Momre Cxor, ‘Spor- 
oo wir Danx aNd Licnr Brve.—The' bottom of the skirt 
is trimmed with a°side-plaited’ rufflé, ‘with ‘two ‘bands ‘of 
dark-blue silk'on ft. Knots of light-biue and dark-blue rib- 
pon extend down each’ sidé' of wrinkled apron-front. ' ‘I'he 
jack ie draped. ‘The\pointed ‘bodicé, of ‘the fi momie 
doth, has a dark-blie, plaited, silk vest, with collar and cuffs 
of thé same. ‘Bonnet, of gray: straw, ‘lined’ with blue, and 
trimmed with a wreath of roses. 


Fic, vi, — House - Dress, or Cpgam- - COLORED, FRENCH 
Bustie, For A Youne Lapy.—The skirt is,box-plaited, and 
fhe paniers are edged with a satin ruffle;' the bodice is 
gihered, and the collar is of satin, edged with lace; the 
Swiss belt is of satin, as are, also, the bem edged with lace, 
on the three-quarter sleeves. 

Fig. rx.—Evenine-Drzss, oF Wurre Nun’s VEILING.—The 
very bottom ofthe skirt’ has ‘a narrow, knife-plaited ruffle. 
The skirt is laid in béx-plaits, which ate allowed’ to flow 
lose, about a quarter of a yard from the bottom, and so form 
aflounce, which is edged with Spanish lace. The Princess 
bodice is square, back and fronf, and, with thé sleeves, is 
trimmed with Spanish lace:: The drapery; below the bodice, 
islaid in upright folds, and falls gracefully at the back. 

Bros, x. AND ‘X1-Fronr’ AND BaAox ‘or A Brasme Cos- 
rourDark-blue summer serge or cambric may be used for 
this‘costume, and the braid miay be either white or red. 
This*braid is. sewn on to @ color that contrasts with the 
dre but the ‘same fabric. Short, -Kilted skirt; Laveuse 
plonaise, fastened down! the centre with buttons that match 
the braid in color. The polonaise is turnéd up all round 
the figure, and falls ina drapery at the back. Large} 
milor collar, and depp match. Tuscan straw hat, 
trimmed with the same colorges the dress. 

Fie, x11.— WALkin@-Dress, or ‘Srairen' avy’ Piark Bal 
nsrz, TRIMMED WITH EmBRomERY.—kKilted skirt; paniers 
edged with lace, and draped at the back witha sash. Basque 
bodice, with large collar. White chip hat, trimmed with 
large, brown feathers. 


Fig, xitt.—PELerine Cosmet of ceeunab nevi sum- 
mer ‘camel’s-hair, trimmed with a silk of a rather lighter 
shale of brown. The plaited camel’s-hair skirt is trimmed 
with a band of the silk, The polonaise is turned up, washer- 
woman étyle, in front, with the silk, and has a draped tunic 
at the back; a silk cord and tassel is tied at the side. The 
pelerine has a silk-linéd hood, and is gathered in the centre, 
The sleeves are turned, at the wrists, with the silk. Brown 
felt hat, trimmed with a cord and tassel. " 

Fra, xrv.—Coarse, BLack Sreaw. Bonnet, with the brim 
lined with heliotrope satin, worked with dark-red beads, 
The bow at the top, and the strings, are of heliotrope-colored 
ribbon, faced with dark-red, 

Wia:xvdhinase’ Rennes, ov Sain Bhosn County dnt titans 
med with one of the new satin ribbons, shaded from seal- 
brown to bége-color. The lining is. of:the'same color. The 
large cluster of flowers is gecesi er ae 
and mignonette, »° 

Tia, Xvt.—Toscaé Srkiw Bonney, 
yéloyribbon.on thé top of the crown, fled'down with 
slibpin ‘and a gay bird. OTHBetrings ate of yellow satin. 

Gewerat, Remarxs.—The fine’woollen ‘materials are s0 
‘oft and thin, that they are suitable. for wear nearly all sum- 
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mer; and nothing can be prettier for a house-dress, as the 
drapery falls so gracefully. Pongees, foulards, surahs, 
buntings, de bége, as well as batiste, Swiss mull, jaconets, 
percales, momie cloths, and lawns, are all equally popular 
for warm weather. The beauty of all cotton goods depends, 
very mtich, on the making, the trimming, and drapery. 
They seem to require more care, to make them stylish, thau 
a silk or a woolen material. ‘The gay, striped, or shaded 
silks, of which our Paris correspondent speaks, and which 
we have mentioned before, are most dangerous things, in the 
hands of a person without taste. It requires all the intui- 
tive knowledge ofa first-class, French dressmaker, to keep 
a dress of them ‘from looking ‘vulgdt. It is almost impos- 
sible, too, for ‘a person witha good eye for color, to endure 
some of thé bonnets, trimmed ‘with these ombre or shaded 
ribbons. Fort ai person with but a few drésses:in her ward- 
robe, it is much safer to adhere ‘to.black, white, and soft 
grays, of almond-colors; these are always lady-like, and can 
be varied by knots.of ribbons or flowérs: Black is so uni- 
versally becoming, that it must always be popular; and 
black lace, as: well as black grenadine: dresses, are among 
the favorites of the best-dressed people. 

Grenadines are sometimes worn over colored dresses, such 
as dark-red and old-gold, and are very dressy. | 

The old-fashioned, dotted Swiss mull is now preferred, by 
many young ladies, to the jaconet dress, which requires so 
much time and. care to laundry; as the dotted. mull, with 
care, will wear a long time. 

It is impossible to describe the make. of percales and 
chintzés. No matter how beautiful the color or pattern may 
be, if not trimmed ‘with’ style, they are never becoming, 
though ¢xtremely useful: They require much ruffling, to 
look well, as a rule. 

While pointed bodices' are very fashionable, found waists 
are, also, popular; in fact, anything may: be worn, in these 
days of changing and varying tastes. 

Bonners aND Hats are in as great a variety as dresses. 
Only what is becoming need be studied. Sonie are pokes, 
coming far over the face; others, the tiniest bits of capotes, 
that show half of the top of the head. 

PaRasois-are usually large; but smaller ones are, by no 
means, out of fashion.’ A ‘lace tetntenting ‘oni the edge is 
general, however. 

Some extravagant’ women ‘are cutting up: their Indian 
shawls, to miake into'wraps. ‘The fashion ‘will, most ‘proba- 
bly, be’ a fleeting one; dnd the more economically inclined 
are using French shawls, or new Paisley shawls, which, as 
the nanie indicates; 'are made in Scotland. The real Paisley 
shawl is wool and cotton, and is' brochéd ‘exactly like the 
ordinary broché ‘shawl. The Paisley shawl’ has either a 
black or white, plain centre, anda border of palms, in grays 
and black, and a few 'threads of blue and red, giving a dull- 
gray effect. There ate shawis,' called Paisley; now in the 
market, all wool, which look like broché' shawls, in all 
colors;' and’ brochéd all ‘over; but ‘they. dre not the ‘real 
Paisley shaw) 





OUR PARIS LETTER, 

: , Rue prs Pests Cuamps. 

‘Tue fashions vary, rapidly and continually.’ * Novelties are 
being perpetually introduced, aiid toilettes of the wildest 
eccentricity, are seen side by side with those of the severest 
simplicity. Fashion; too, séenis to'hdve gone back wards, in 
search of noveltiés. -Rebe dresses and: skirts, with three 
flounees, recall the stjles of thirty years‘ago, while the poke 
preearegane cage Se eh ee more 
distant. 

ho, Datest rane to fot striped fla, ia thegayest possible 
combinations, which, somehow, are prevented, by the taste of 
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the French designers, from looking flashy or inharmonious, 

These silks are all in the soft, eatin-finished surah, which 
popular material seems to have dethroned all other forms of 
silk goods, for every-day wear. Even Lyons satin is seldom: 
geen, except. in ball-dresses, while faille is utterly and, 
entirely dethroned, I doubt if the first-class Parisian dress- 
makers send out one faille dress each in the season, unless it 
be to fill aw American order. But to return to the striped: 
surahs, I must say, that when well-made, and) worn by & 
stylish lady, they have. yeryistriking effect. Theyare worn 
wholly untrimmei, except by draperies of the stuff itself: 
Stripes of different shades of orange anid brown are seen 
together, as are also dull shades of greem with dark-red, and 
the shaded stripes, that our grandmothers used ‘to wear, are 
also in yogue. Sometimes, the corsage and skirt draperies 
are of the striped surah, anne ROS Ow aceite 
contrasting color or material. 

Lace dresses, both in black and white, are tute very 
much into vogue, and will, probably, be even more popular, 
as the season advances. They will bocharming for watering- 
place wear, inthe United States. They are composed of lama 
lace, about a finger-leigth in depth, set im full reffies, on a 
short skirt, of-either black or white silk, to match the ‘lace. 
A wide scarf, of. watered silk, also matching the Jace in color, 
is draped arquad the skirt. The corsage is composed of lace, 
lined with silk. These drosses are made short, for dinner+ 
SORRELL 
tasteful. 

Terretiasieecesiaineninaaatnenaty ten dhamemanthnadien 
countess, and. recently worn by her, at the ,félés given in 
honor of the marriage of Prince Rudelph. A ball-dress, of 
white satin, is brocaded with \lilies-of-the-valley, in silver. 
The corsage and train are composed of: this brotade, the 
undershirt being.of white satin, and covered with three wide 
fi of fine point:lace, put: in: very full.’. Each flounce 
is headed with a fringe of lilies-of-the-valley,in silver. The 
low-neeked and shert-sleeved corsage is tfimmed with lace 
and fringe, to corréspont with the skirt...A dinner-dtess 
was in black silk gauze, the skirt being crossed transversely 
in front, with three full, wide ruffles of black Chantilly lace, 
each headed with am embroidered. band, in floss silk, the pat- 
tern being red and white noses... The long train iscovered with 
draperies of the gauze, over which fall long trailing garlands 
of red and, white rosebuds; these, garlands ere continued 
from the waistto the skirt-hem. .Theekirtiis finished around 
the edge with a finger-wide plaited flownce of rose-red surah, 
over which falls a full ruffle of wide Chantilly lace. Across 
the low-necked corsage is set, transversely, a garland of red 
and white rosebuds. A third dress is in satin, of the new 
and delicate: yellow, called the Aida. .A morning-robe, for 
the same lady, is made in the loose peignoir style; it is com-+ 
posed of pale bine plugh, faced with pale yellow plush. The 
sleeves are slashed, up the inside of the arm; so as to. show 
pufis of pale blue satin, and are caught together with cords 
of pale blue, and, yellow;, ‘The, robe: is cut straight yp the 
centre of the back breadth, to allow of the escgpe of s long; 
full train of pale blue setin. 

Changeable surahs are much worn, combined with the 
shaded silks, whereof I wrote in my last. Bonnets of the 
poke shape, in black net, idered thickly with jet, are 
greatly in favor with very f fhable’ They are 
trimmed with ‘4 single cluster of pink, or of crimson 
roses, placed at one side.of the crown. : Hats; composed of 
black-beaded lace, and with: large jet) beads fringing. the 
front, are shown, and iare very béeooming for youthful 
bjondes, Large hata are still worn; bat are 
‘populer, than. sedacns. Black surth parn- } frog tp 
lined with bleck-or white silk, asid:trimnied with black 





~.or white lace, are much liked: (Rhere & an attempt made to 


revive the gigantic fans of the eighteenth century ; Dut, as 
yet, all thove shown in Paris, are imported from Vienna. 
They are made ima thereughly demi-toilette style, the 











sticks being of wood, and the leaf of gaily-tinted percale, thy 
design, im some cases, being heightened with gold threag, 
These designs are, usually, Watteau scenes, set. amid bright. 
hued arabesques.. These large fans are very graceful ani 
picturesque, for watering-place wear; but are: rather yp. 
wieldy for the opera, gg for receptions... : 

Silk stockings are now adorned with open-work, in ths 
most delicate and. lace-like patterns imaginable, and this 
open-work ig embroidered, in silk, to match the stocking 
with arabesque designs, or small flowers, , These stocking, 
are very costly, and are,very beautiful... Bracelets of gold 


serpent shape, They are clasped oyer,the long gloves uw 
so universally worn, .An all-black, toilette, for visiting, or 
the theatre, worn, with, Jong, black, kid, gloyes, and set of 
with a single knot of red, Toses, in. the, hat or bonnet, 
and with gold bracelets, worn over the gloyes, is the very 
height of style, if df’ handsome materials and fishionatly 
made, Te hat, algo, the merit of being tinkversally becoming. 
Gogr H. Hoops, 





1 e'es¥ ' Teov1 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

Fira. 1-—-Ginw’s Dress, or Bute Lawx.—The bottom is 
trimmed with a ruffle, on which three rows of white braid 
are run, and headed by a puffing, shirred, .and finished by s 
narrow ruffie above it. The bodice and sleeves are, also, 
shixved.. Bine sash. te ee 
with blue ribbon and'a pink pose. = «> 

_ Fie. u.—Larriz Grar's Dress,.or Sembee: 
The skirt, as well as the. over-<iress, ia laid in box-plaite; and 
trimmed with narrow, white braid; the frontofthe-over- 
dress fastens, back, with a button at the side,.and shows the 
plaited skirt. Square, sailor collar. Straw hat, trimmed 
with blue ribbon, and blue and, white fossipompons. 

Fic. 11.—Boy’s Summer Surr, or ¥ TwrEp.—Trousers 
loose, beléw the knee, and the sides with black 
braid; Spanish-cut jacket,’ with braid, and worn 
over a@ loose, linem shirt; ite collar, with red neck- 
tie. Gray straw hat, trimmed with red ribbon, 
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Peterson's Magazine—August, 1881. 



























































CHENILLE EMBROIDERY: ON SATIN. 
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ORELIA AND HER AUNT. [See the Story, “ Orelia’s Aunt,} 
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YOUNG GIRL’S DRESS; BACK AND FRONT. BOY'S DRESS. 
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NEW STYLES FOR WALKING DRESSES, 
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NO SIR! 


SPANISH BALLAD. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 





Words and Music Arranged by 



















































































r. Oh tell me one thing, tell me era - ly, Tell me 
8: 2. My -fa-ther was a Span-ish . mer - chant, And be - 

















. o 
Tell me _ why, when ask’d a 
He told me to be sure and 





NO SIR! 
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You will always answer 


question, 
all you said to 


answer No! To 
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3. If when walking in the garden, 


Plucking flow’rs all wet with dew, 
Tell me will you be offended, 
If I walk and talk with you? 
, No sir! etc. 


rellen. 


4. If when walking in the garden, 
I should ask you to be mine, 
And should tell you that I love you, 
Would you then my heart decline ? 
No Sir! ete. 
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